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ged  ilao  vv>.  t  lU  ...i;  .j  lies?  Ocrtaitily  Jiot.  !l 
virlae  <iud  vice  vv  -r;.  Jcreditary  qualitie:,  wt  aiij;'  1 
Arrogate  to  oufselvc*-  much  honour  from  our  conn  ^v 
tiuM  witts  the  IVmpiar*;  But,  at.  we  have  n.  t  b*.  e;. 
applauded  for  a  Tetaplar’s  virtuca  we  t-honid  not  bv 
reproached  for  a  Templar’s  crimes.  Bui  the  re.ibon 
ing  of  ilarruel  is  usrepuguant  to  ’h.  diitatcs of  tx 
perience,  as  ii  is  to  those  of  couitnon  sense.  Were 
not  the  inliabitants  of  England,  at  one  period,  fan¬ 
atics,  rebels,  aiiU  roricidcs?  But  where  now  is  the 
notion  that  is  more  liberal  in  its  reli,;ion,  and  more 
steady  in  its  loyalty!  Did  not  the  French,  at  one 
time,  torture,  burn,  and  in  issacre  their  fellow  citi¬ 
zens,  from  the  furry  of  their  religious  zeal,  and  tlic 
stren“;th  of  their  attachment  to  the  catholic  commun¬ 
ion?  But  what  iiation  under  heaven  is  at  present 
less  inlluenccd  by  religious  principles,  and  less  at¬ 
tached  to  the  church  of  Rome!  Did  not  the  rulers  of 
France,  at  one  time,  torment  and  assassinate  Imn- 
dreds  of  the  Templars,  because  they  deemed  them 
infidels,  traitors,  and  regicides?  And  have  we  not 
seen,  in  these  latter  days  the  very  rulers  of  France 
themselves,  infidels,  traitors,  and  regicides!  But  if 
the  impartial  reader  should,  upon  farther  inquiry, 
give  credit  to  the  guilt  of  tfic  Templars;  iu  order 
to  remove  tfie  imputed  stain  which  has  been  transfer¬ 
red  to  Freemasons,  it  mav  be  sufficient  to  address  him 
in  the  words  of  the  poet. 

Tempora  mutantur,  ct  not  mutomur  ia  illis. 

(To  be  ccDtinued-) 

[Prom  the  New-llantpshire  Patriot.] 

THE  MUSE  OF  SILENCE. 

By  an  Ohnercrr  of 

While  heroes,  and  patriots,  an<l  rulers  and  kings. 

Receive  the  due  tribute,  which  gratitude  brings; 

And  since  social  compacts,  in  virtue’s  bright  cause. 

Do  reap  a  reward  in  the  public  applause; 

Must  all  worthy  deeds  of  the  Mason-i'rateniity, 

Ever  lie  buried  in  dark  taciturnity: 

Silence  ixprisiiive,  be  Muse  of  the  lay. 

And  signify  virtues  which  .Masons  display. 

How  joyful  are  Masons  when  bi  others  they  meet, 

With  kind  salution  each  other  they  greet, 

Thoir  tenUerallection,  the  wanderer  knows. 

Whose  lot  has  beea  cast  among  strangers  and  foes. 

They  lend  prompt  attention  to  brother's  necessity, 

Readily  answer  the  calls  of  adversity, 

Give  them  their  freedom  wherever  they  be. 

For  such  is  the  fruit  of  the  Freemason-Tree. 

Their  true  hearted  friendsliip  but  few  will  dispute. 

When  actions  do  ^uly  objections  refute : 

Thopgh  chanty  ouen  to  brothers  they  show. 

The  piiarisee’s  trumpet  they  seldom  do  blow. 

Their  cordial  embraces,  so  fraught  with  simplicity. 

Proving  sincerity,  heighten  felicity; 

Why  should  men  censure  the  Freemason  ait, 

When  love  is  the  leaven  that  raises  the  heart  ? 

In  lodges  assembled  the  Olice~Brunch  stands. 

An  ’llustrative  emblem  of  Freemason  bands. 

Where  joys  iu  mild  rapture  do  peacefully  flow, 

T/hilc  sympathy  lightens  the  burthen  ol  woe. 

By  keeping  thefr  secret  they  show  their  fidelity. 

Shun  false  pretenders  and  prove  iheir  integrity; 

Should  not  philantbnipists  Freemasons  own, 

Although  they  a  secret  will  never  make  known? 

That  Masons  all  walk  by  the  f'ompasi  aaJ  Square, 

No  man  will  pretend,  for  with  wheat  grows  the  tare. 
Though  Masonry  teach  no  commission  of  vice, 

A  Judas  is  treach’rous,  and  lust  will  entice: 

But  suffer  the  Muse  to  indulge  modest  vanity. 

Point  to  Freemasons,  all  friends  of  humanity, 

SoLosio.x,  Washikoton,  til’  wise  and  the  great, 

A  host  of  true  worthies,  with  gmai  Lv  F.vvE  rTE.  J.  C. 

EXsECTzoir  or  omosas. 

At  the  annual  communication  of  the  Grand  En¬ 
campment  of  Knights  Templar  anJ  the  appendant 
Orders  of  the  state  of  New-York,  held  at  St.  John’s 
Hall,  in  the  city  of  New-York,  on  Friday,  the  9th 
tnst.  the  following  gentlemen  were  duly  elected 
officers  thereof  for  the  ensuing  year,  viz  ; 

M.  E.  and  Illustrious  His  Ex.  Sir  I)e  Witt  Clin¬ 
ton,  governor  of  the  State,  Grand  Master;  Illustri¬ 
ous  Sir  O  M.  Lownds,  Esq.  of  the  city  of  New-York, 
Deputy  Grand  Master;  E.  Sir  Jonathan  Eights,  M. 
D.  of  the  city  of  Albany,  G.  Generalissimo;  E.  Sir 
Matthew  Talcott  of  Utica,  G.  Captain  General; 
Rev.  and  E.  Sir  Henry  J.  Feltu8,of  the  city  of  New- 
York,  G.  Prelate;  E.  Sir  Henry  Brown,  Esq.  of  Le 
Roy,  G.  S.  Warden;  E.  Sir  Levi  Beardsley,  Esq.  of 
Cherry  Valley,  G.  J.  Warden;  E.  Sir  Lebbeus 
Chapman,  Esq.  of  the  city  of  New-York,  G.  Record¬ 
er;  E.  Sir  Edward  Higeins,  Esq.  of  the  city  of  New- 
York,  Q.  Treasurer;  L.  Sir  Lionel  U.  Lawrence, 


E=,q.  of  liudaon,  G.  iV'urdir,  E.  Sir  Tliomas  Latti- 
i:i:>re,  of  Utica,  G  Standard  Bearer;  E.  Sir  Wm.  F. 
il  lie,  of  Plattsbiugli,  G.  .Sword  Bearer;  Sir  Garret 
ciuaving,  G.  Sentinel. 

An  obliging  friend  and  very  worthy  brother,  in 
Iharloston,  (S.  C.)  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
-..me  other  fivours,  lias  kindly  furnished  us  with 
the  following  list  of  olfieers: 

Officers  of  the  Grand  Encampment  of  Knights 
Templar  and  the  appendant  Orders,  for  the  state  of 
South  Carolina, 

M.  E.  Sir  Moses  Holbrook,  M.  D.  of  Charleston, 
Grand  Master;  E.  Sir  Benjamin  Green,  of  George¬ 
town,  Deputy  Grand  Master;  E.  Sir  J.  R.  Arthur, 
uf  Columbia,  Grand  Generalisimo;  K.  Sir  W.  E.  La- 
throp,  of  Georgetown,  Grand  Captain  General,  E. 
.Sir  John  Bryce,  of  Columbia,  Grand  Prelate;  K.  Sir 
James  England,  of  Cln.rlcston,  Grand  Senior  War¬ 
den  ;  E.  Sir  Anthony  B.  Shakeiford,  of  Georgetown, 
Grand  Junior  Warden;  E.  Sir  Joseph  M’Cosh.  of 
Charleston,  Grand  Treasurer;  E.  Sir  Cornelius  C. 
Sebring.of  do.  Grand  Recorder;  E.  Sir  Sir  Wiiiiain 
Lance,  of  do.  Grand  Warder;  E.  Sir  E.  Benjamin, 
of  (Jeorgeton,  Grand  Standard  Bearer;  E.  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  Sebring,  of  Cliarlestoii,  Grand  Sword  Bearer; 
Sir  John  Roche,  of  do.  Grand  Sentinel. 

Officers  of  the  Grand  Royal  Arch  Chapter  of  the 
state  of  South  Carolina, 

M.  E.  John  Lyde  Wilson,  Grand  High  Priest; 
George  Cutlibert,  Deputy  Grand  High  Priest;  L. 
Coleman, Grand  Ki.ig;  Liberty  Olds,  Grand  Scribe; 
Edward  Sebring, Grand  Treasurer;  James  Eyland, 
Grand  Secretary;  Esek  H.  Maxcey, Grand  Warden; 
John  Roche,  Grand  Sentinel. 

[Want  of  room  compels  us  to  defer  the  remainder 
of  the  list  till  next  week.] 

ARTS  AND  SOIDNCDS. 

The  Members  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great 
Britain  hold  their  meetings  every  Friday  evening 
daring  the  season.  W’cinake  the  following  extracts 
from  an  interssting  summary  of  proceedings,  publish¬ 
ed  in  the  April  uuinber  of  A  Journal  of  .Science  and 
the  Arts. 

Friday,  Feb.  lOlA.  This  evening  the  results  ob¬ 
tained  by  Mr.  Brunei  during  three  years  of  exertion 
in  endeavouring  to  apply  the  liquids  resulting  from 
the  condensation  of  the  gases  us  mechanical  agents, 
were  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Faraday  in  the  lec¬ 
ture-room,  and  illustrated  by  drawings  from  Mr. 
Brunei’s  office.  That  the  gases  bad  been  condensed 
in  the  laboratory  of  the  institution,  had  been  before 
stated  to  the  members,  and  the  general  process  and 
results  were  again  briefly  referred  to.  Mr.  Brunei 
selected  carbonic  acid  as  the  substance  best  adapted 
for  the  important  purposes  to  which  he  wisiied  to  ap¬ 
ply  it,  namely,  the  construction  of  an  engine  which 
should  rival  in  power  and  utility  the  steam-engine. 
His  experiments  have  thus  far  been  directed  to  an 
investigation  of  the  powers  of  the  agent,  and  the 
results  were  very  favourable.  The  elasticity  of  the 
vapour  was  found  to  equal  GO  atmospheres  at  50  deg. 
and  150  atmospheres  at  90  deg.  Hu  had  been  able 
ultimately  to  make  the  junctions  of  his  apparatus 
perfectly  tiglit  at  these  high  pressures,  had  produced 
quantities  of  liquid  carbonic  acid,  amounting  to  a 
pint  and  a-half,  and  further,  had  been  able  so  to 
arrange  his  apparatus  as  to  confine  the  substance 
even  at  the  highest  temperature  by  tubes  l-30th  of 
an  inch  in  thickness,  combuning  perfect  security 
with  the  power  of  readily  iiicTcasing  or  diminishing 
the  temperature  of  the  liquid.  Having  obtained  the 
most  satisfactory  results  with  the  first  apparatus,  an 
engine  is  now  in  progress  which  is  to  have  in  the 
working  cylinder,  a  piston  of  six  inches  diameter, 
and  of  four  feet  stroke. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  power  of  the  agent,  cer¬ 
tain  glass  tubei  upon  the  table,  containing  portions 
of  carbonic  acid,  were  referred  to;  they  were  about 
eight  incites  long,  and  0.3  of  an  inch  in  diameter; 
the  pressure  upon  their  internal  surface  equalled 
SOOOlbs.  Notwithstanding  this  power,  not  a  single 
accident  has  happened  in  Mr.  Brunei’s  experiments.] 

Friday,  Feb.  llth.  On  this  evening  Mr.  T.  Grif 
fiths’ experiments  relative  to  the  state  of  the  alkali 


ill  glasss,  were  illustrated  in  the  Libr.ry.  (ilass  be 
ing  pulverised  in. a  clean  wedge-wood  mortar,  and 
placed  in  a  little  heap  on  the  tumeric  paper, 
w  as  moistened  with  pure  water,  and  in  consequence 
of  the  action  of  the  water  on  glass,  an  alkaline  wa<> 
immediately  produced,  whit  h  deeply  stained  the  tu 
meric  paper.  This  decomposition  ot  the  glass  is  ei 
tirely  superficial,  and  glass  powder,  which  by  re 
peated  wa.shiiig  had  lost  this  property,  regained  it 
by  the  production  of  fresh  surfaces,  by  further  p  jl 
verization. 

Mr.  Cornelius  Varley  was  also  present  with  his 
microscope,  which  is  peculiar  in  the  facility  with 
which  the  object  is  moved  and  brought  into  the  fo 
cus  of  the  lens.  The  instrument  was  a  single  mic 
roscope,  and  the  facility  w'ith  which  the  adjustments 
could  be  made,  was  shown  by  the  case  with  which 
all  the  motions  of  of  a  smaller  water  insect  could  be 
followed.  Mr.  Varley  also  had  a  lens,  unique  in  its- 
kind,  being  made  out  of  a  diamond,  and  which  wat: 
shewn  to  have  very  high  powers.  In  consequence 
of  a  flaw  in  the  interior  of  the  diamond  not  discover 
cd  or  discoverable  till  some  months’  labour  had  been 
given  to  It,  it  was  not  finished;  but  the  operations 
are  to  be  renewed  on  a  fresh  gem. 

Friday,  Feb.  24th.  Mr.  C.  V'arley  explained  in 
the  lecture  room  the  nature  and  construction  of  his 
(graphic  tellescoi>c,  in  an  instrument  intended  to  per 
lorm  the  offices  of  that  beautiful  invention  the  came 
ra  lucida,  at  the  same  time  that  it  permits  of  using 
magnifying  powers,  and,  consequently,  of  drawing 
or  sketching  objects  at  a  distance  too  small  or  too 
contused  to  be  appreciated  by  the  naked  eye.  The 
various  difficulties  which  occurred,  and  the  mannei 
in  which  they  were  overcome,  were  stated,  aud  the 
powers  of  the  instrument  afterwards  illustrated  in 
the  library,  by  being  directed  to  objects  present,  and 
by  numerous  drawings  made  with  it. 

Friday,  March  3d.  The  subject  for  illustration 
tins  evening  was  Lithography.  Mr.  liullmandcll. 
of  Great  Marborougli-street,  sent  numerous  speci 
mens  of  the  difl'erent  styles  producible  by  this  art, 
and  was  good  enough  also,  to  furnish  stones  in  vari¬ 
ous  states,  to  etch  and  print  from  them  in  the  lecture 
room,  and  also  to  transfer  writing  from  paper  to 
stone;  whilst  the  naturoof  the  materials  employed, 
and  the  general  theory  of  the  processes  were  ex¬ 
plained,  by  Mr.  Faraday.  Tbe  general  proces-s 
consists  in  drawing  the  design  upon  the  stone  with 
a  soapy  chalk,  in  decomposing  this  soapy  design  by 
an  acid  which,  liberating  the  fatty  matter  present, 
greases  the  stone  where  the  design  existed,  or  rather 
bring?  into  such  a  state  that  being  wetted  and  then 
rolled  with  the  ink  roller,  no  ink  w'ill  adhere  except 
to  the  parts  underneath  the  original  design.  The 
peculiar  power  of  the  stone,  which,  though  wet  all 
over,  will  adhere  to  the  ink  in  these  parts  only,  and 
ill  such  quantity  as  to  preserve  perfectly  the  keeping 
of  the  drawing,  was  pointed  out,  and  the  various 
styles  illustrated.  These  are 

Chalk  drawing;  including  dabbing. 

Pen  and  ink  drawing. 

Engraving  on  the  stone. 

Transfers,  either  from  a  writing  or  drawing,  or 
from  impressions  taken  from  copper-plates,  en¬ 
graved  blocks,  &c. 

Numerous  fine  impressions  of  each  style  were  af¬ 
terwards  exhibited  and  explained  by  Mr.  Hullman- 
dcll. 

Method  of  condensing  wood,  and  giving  it  a  close¬ 
ness  of  grain  for  resisting  moisture,  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  furniture,  A'C.  by  Mr.  James  Falconer  Astlie. 
This  useful  process,  for  which  the  inventor  has  tak¬ 
en  out  a  patent,  consists  in  cutting  the  timber  into 
planks  with  parallel  surfaces.  These  planks  are 
passed  between  parallel  iron  or  steel  rollers  with 
iiighly  polished  surfaces,  which  condense  the  wood 
by  tbeir  pressure.  The  pressure  thus  applied  must 
be  at  fi'  st  small,  and  afterwards  gradually  increased, 
otherwise  the  wood  will  be  crushed  or  split.  The 
best  way  of  applying  the  principles  is  to  place  seve¬ 
ral  pairs  of  rollars  behind  each  other,  the  distance 
between  each  pair  progressively  diminishing.  The 
s  in  or  moisture  will  thus  be  forced  out  of  the  pores 
of  the  wood,  and  the  ends  and  sides  of  the  planks,  it 
will  thus  be  rendered  stronger,  heavier,  and  less 
pervious  to  moisture,  than  in  its  natural  stale.  When 
used  in  furniture,  it  is  less  liable  to  scratch  and  does 
not  shrink.  Oak  and  mahogany  admit  of  more  com- 
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press! jn  than  fir  or  otlier  sli^'lit  woods,  and  H  ondu¬ 
ras  mahogany  may  be  rendered  as  hard  and  hcit’ 
as  the  best  Spanish.  If  one  of  the  rollers  is  siilfici- 
ently  bright,  a  finished  polish  will  be  left  upon  th- 
surface.  This  plan  is  particularlv  aseful  in  shi, 
carpentry,  for  making  wooden  bolts,  trenails,  and 
dowals  of  a  compact  quality. 


VARIETY. 


AFRICAN  LADIES. 

From  Maj.  Deukam’s  forthcom  og  work 

On  his  way  from  Tripoli  to  Mourzuk,  he  was  visi¬ 
ted  by  Omhal  Henna,  a  lady  of  high  rank  : — 

“  It  was  the  Jemma,  (Friday,)  the  Sabbath,  and  sli> 
(whom  he  thus  describes)  was  covered,  for  1  cannot 
call  it  dressed,  with  only  a  blue  linnen  barracan, 
wukh  passed  under  one,  arm,  and  was  f.tstened  ot 
the  oppi'site  shoulder  with  a  silver  pin,  the  remain¬ 
ing  part  thrown  round  the  body  behind,  and  brougln 
over  her  head  a  sort  of  hood,  which,asl  remarked,  h  td 
fallen  off,  and  iny  having  taken  her  hand  when  shi 
set  down  the  milk,  had  prevented  its  being  replaced 
Tins  accident  displ.iyed  her  jet  black  hair  in  nuni 
berlcss  plaits  all  around  her  expressive  face  and 
neck,  and  her  large  and  sp  arkling  eyes  and  litth 
mouih,  filled  with  the  whitest  teeth  im.iginable.  Sh. 
had  various  figures  burnt  on  her  chin  with  gunpow¬ 
der;  her  complexion  was  a  deep  brown  and  round 
hi  r  neck  were  eight  or  ten  necklaces  of  coral  and 
dilierent  culoi  rcit  beads.  So  interesting  a  person  I 
had  not  seen  in  the  country;  and  on  my  remaining 
some  moments  with  my  eyes  fixed  on  her,  she  re- 
couimcnde‘d  the  suiut.itiuo.  ‘How  is  yeur  heiUh? 
8tj.  and  smiling,  asked  with  great  na'.vete,  whether  l 
h  id  not  learnt,  during  the  last  two  months,  a  little 
more  Arabic.'  I  assured  her  1  had.  Looking  round 
to  see  if  any  one  heard  her,  and  h.iving  brought  the 
blood  over  her  face,  she  8>id,  ‘1  first  heard  of  your 
coming  last  night,  and  desired  the  slave  to  mention 
it  to  my  brother.  I  liAve  always  looked  foryour  corn¬ 
ing,  and  at  night,  because  at  ni^ht  I  have  sometime.' 
seen  jou;  you  were  the  first  man  whose  hand  lever 
touched,  but  they  all  said  it  did  not  signify  with  you, 
an  Imo'-a  (a  Christian,)  God  turn  your  heart!  but 
my  brother  says  you  will  never  become  Mos’em ; 
won’t  y  *u,  to  please*  Abdi  Zelecl’s  sister?  My  moth 
er  says  God  would  huve  never  allowed  you  to  come, 
but  for  your  conversion.’  By  this  time,  again  the 
hood  had  fallen  back,  and  1  agiin  had  taken  her 
hand,  when  the  unexpected  appearance  of  Abd. 
Zclcel,  accompanied  by  the  Governor  of  the  town, 
who  came  to  vi*it  me,  was  a  most  unwelcome  inter¬ 
ruption.  Omhal  Ilcuua  quickly  escaped;  she  had, 
however,  overstepped  the  line,  and  1  saw  her  no 
more.’ 

Three  years  elapsed,  during  which  the  Major  tra- 
verfe.s,  explores  lakes,  and  sees  the  cities  and  man¬ 
ners  of  many  blacks,  and  at  last  returns  by  tlie^anic 
rdad,and  halts,  soft  memory  glowing  within  his  bo¬ 
som,  at  the  same  town.  The  ladies  of  the  place 
send  him  forthwith  a  pic  nic  supper*  and  ‘Oinh-al 
Henna,’  he  proceeds,  ‘by  whom  I  was  so  ninth  smit¬ 
ten  on  my  first  visit  to  this  place,  was  now,  after  a 
disappointment  by  the  death  of  her  betrothed  with 
whom  she  had  read  the  fatah,  just  before  my  first 
visit,  a  wife  of  only  three  d.iysold.  The  best  dish, 
however,  out  of  twenty  winch  the  town  furnished, 
came  from  her:  it  was  brought  separately  en.  loseu 
in  a  new  basket  of  date  leaves,  which  I  was  dnsired 
to  keen,  and  her  old  slave  who  brought  it  inquired, 
‘VV’hether  I  did  not  mean  to  go  to  her  father's  house, 
and  solaom  (salute)  her  mother?’  I  replied, ‘Cer 
tainly;’  aod  just  after  dark  the  same  slave  came  to 
accompany  me  We  found  the  old  lady  sitting  over 
a  handful  of  fire,  with  eyes  still  more  sore,  and  per¬ 
son  still  more  neglected,  than  when  1  last  saw  her. 
She,  however,  hugged  me  most  cordially,  for  there 
was  nobody  present  but  ourrelves,  the  fire  was  blown 
up,  and  a  bright  tlame  produced,  over  which  we  sat 
down,  while  she  kept  saying,  or  rather  singing,  'Ash 
harlckf'  Ask  barick-che  fennickf  ‘How  are  you? 
How  do  you  find  yoursseif?  How  is  it  with  you?  in 
the  patois  of  the  country,  first  saying  soinething  in 
Ertana,  which  I  did  not  understand,  to  the  old 
slave;  and  I  was  just  regretting  that  I  should  go 
away  without  seeing  Omhal  Henna,  while  a  sort  of 
•mile  rested  on  the  palid  features  of  my  hostess, 
when  in  rushed  the  subject  of  our  conversation.  I 


Scarcely  knew  her  at  first,  by  the  dim  light  of  the 
palm  wood  fire:  she,  however,  threw  off  her  mantle 
and,  kissing  my  shoulder  (an  Arab  mode  of  saluta¬ 
tion,)  shook  my  hand,  while  large  tears  rolled  down 
‘.er  fine  features.  She  said ‘she  was  determined  t  > 
<t  e  me,  although  her  father  had  refused.’  The 
mother,  it  seems,  had  determined  on  gratifying  her. 

“  O'mhai  Henna  was  uow  seventeen:  she  wa*. 
'.andsomer  than  any  thing  I  had  seen  in  Fezzan,  and 
ad  on  all  her  wedding  ornaments;  indeed,  1  should 
!'.ive  been  a  good  deal  agitated  at  her  apparant  great 
regard,  had  she  not  almost  instantly  exclaimed, 
VVell!  you  must  m.ike  haste;  give  what  you  have 
r  >ught  me!  Vo'i  know  I  am  a  woman  now,  and  you 
.HIM  give  roe  something  a  great  deal  richer  than 
/on  did  before:  besides,  I  am  Sidi  Gunana’s  son's 
.  ife,  who  is  .1  great  man;  and  when  ho  asks  me  who. 
hi!  Chrir>tian  gave  me,  iet  me  be  able  to  show  him 
-omething  very  handsome.’  ‘What?’  said  I,  ‘docs 
.S'tli  (iunana  kiio.v  of  your  coming?’  To  be  sure, 
■  .id  Omhal  Henna;  ‘and  sent  me.’  His  father  is 
iMaraboot,  and  told  him  y'o\i  English  are  people  will, 
great  hearts  and  plenty  of  money;  so  1  might  come. 
‘Well  then,’  said  1,‘if  that,  is  the  case,  you  can  b 
ill  no  hurry.  She  did  nut  think  so;  and  my  littl 
present  was  no  sooner  given  than  she  hurred  awa) , 
-.tying  she  wo  u’d  return  directly,  but  nut  keepiin 
ler  word.  Well  done,  simplicity!  thought  I,  Wcl. 
done  unsophisticated  nature?  No  town-bred  coquetU 
could  have  played  her  part  better.’ 

The  major  makes  a  fair  confession,  that  his  eye, 
.fter  entering  the  negro  country,  soon  became  quit 
reconciled  to  the  coui[il<  xion. 

“The  «tiu-io\vc(l  livery  of  the  buriiiu)'  sun;” 
and  tert.iinly  Macksiems  to  be  the  best  in  tli.it 
ipiartcr  of  the  world.  Tne  following  paragraph  ot- 
curs  late  in  the  volume: — 

“  Though  many  degrcs.s  fairer,  and  nearer  our  owu 
blue-eyed  beautnsin  complexion  wlien  moderate'- 
•leansedand  wash<‘d,  yet  no  people  ever  lost  nior 
by  comparison  than  did  the  white  ladies  of  Moor 
zuk  with  the  black  onesof  Rournou  and  Soud.i- 
That  the  latter  \v  -re  ‘black,  devilish  black,’  there 
is  no  denying  ;  but  their  beautiful  forms,  expressive 
eyes,  pearly  teeth  and  excessive  cleanliness,  render¬ 
ed  them  far  more  pleasing  th  in  the  dirty  half-caste^ 
we  were  now  amongst.  A  single  blue  wrappe-r 
Ghough  sc:ircely  iovering)gave  full  liberty  to  then 
strait  and  well  grown  limbs,  not  a  little  strengthen 
cd,  perhaps,  by  four  or  live  daily  immersions  incohi 
vv  .tter;  while  the  Indies  of  Mourzuk,  wrapped  in 
'.voo'len  bl  inket,  vvith  an  under  one  of  the  same  tex- 
t'lre,  seldom  change  i  ni”!  I  or  day,  until  it  drops  oil 
)•  that  they  m.iy  be  washed  for  their  wedding;  hai» 
I  lotted  and  besrne  red  with  sand,  brown  powder  of 
cloves  riid  other  drugs,  to  give  them  the  popular 
smell;  their silv’er  earringsand  coral  ornaments  «ll 
blackened  by  the  perspiration  tiowiiig  from  their  an- 
iiointcd  locks,  are  really  such  a  bundle  of  filth,  that 
it  is  not  without  alarm  ttiat  you  see  them  approach 
towards  you  or  disturb  their  garments  in  your  apart¬ 
ments. 


THE  IRON  MASK. 

It  has  been  discovered  that  the  person  who  was 
known  by  the  appellation  of  the  “  Man  in  the  Iron 
vlask”  w.is  no  other  than  a  Count  Matthiuli,  Piime 
Minister  of  the  Duke  of  Mantu.i.  It  appears  that 
the  ca'ise  of  his  imprisonment  was  his  having  sold 
to  Spain  the  secret  of  a  negotiation  between  his 
master  and  Louis  XIV.  for  the  surrender  of  Casale, 
the  capital  of  the  Duchy  of  Montserrat.  The  French 
king,  being  much  enraged  at  his  perfidy,  gave  or¬ 
ders  to  his  minister  to  take  measures  for  his  capture. 
This  was  effected  by  enticing  him  into  the  French 
frontier,  where  a  troop  of  horse  was  in  readiness  t . 
secure  him.  The  prisoner  was  confined  in  Piguerol, 
from  which  place  he  ivas  afterwards  removed  to  the 
Bastile.  The  occasion  of  this  change  in  the  place 
of  his  confinement  was  owing  to  the  appointment  of 
the  Governor  of  Piguerol  to  the  Bastile.  This  trans¬ 
fer  was  considered  expedient  on  account  of  the  stra 
lagems  of  the  prisoner,  inasmuch  as  it  was  not 
thought  safe  to  intrust  him  to  the  care  of  a  person 
-who  was  not  aw-are  of  his  schemes  and  character. 
The  story  of  his  writing  his  history  on  a  silver  plat*: 
is  not  true.  Such  a  circumstince  did  take  plue.but 
it  was  at  Valzin;  a  poor  Hugounot  who  waswonfi- 
oed  tbere,  inscribed  some  texts  of  scripture  on  a 


plate,  in  hopes  that  some  of  his  friends  might  pick 
it  up,  and  thereby  discover  the  place  of  his  imprisoi> 
inent.  This  occurrence  has  been  mingled  with  the 
history  of  the  Piedoaonb  se  prisoner.  The  Iron 
Mask  was  confined  in  the  strict  man.ier  generally 
described,  in  consequence  of  bis  disposition  for  in* 
trigue,  which  rendered  him  obnoxious  and  danger* 
ous  to  Louis  XIV.  This  account,  wbich  is'founded 
on  papers  in  the  Depot  of  Foreign  Ailairs  at  Paris, 
was  published  many  years  ago.  So  prepossessed,  buw* 
ever,  were  people  in  favour  of  the  marvellous,  that 
they  rejected  the  truth.  The  prisoner  was  buried 
on  the  :id  of  March  1703;  a  few  days  before  his  death 
lie  tuld  his  physician  that  he  believed  himself  to  be 
about  sixty  years  of  age.  If  he  reckoned  correctly, 
.le  must  have  been  born  in  1643. 


Curiosity.  If  pryers  into  futurity  were  !*>  put 
a  stop  to  their  curiosity  by  rejections  similar  with 
those  of  CiESAR,  they  would  avoid  much  ridicule 
much  u.seless  uneasiness,  and  settle  a  very  trouble* 
some  spirit.  The  following  thoughts  were  written 
on  the  tablets  of  that  great  man  the  night  before 
..is  death,  when  he  had  retired  to  his  chamber,  rath* 
er  discomposed  by  the  presages  which  his  wife  Cala* 
phuriii '.  drew  from  her  ominous  dreams: — "  Be  it  so. 
if  1  am  to  die  to-morrow;  it  will  not  be  then,  be¬ 
cause  1  am  willing  it  should  be  then;  nor  shall  I 
escape  it,  because  1  am  unwilling  to  meet  it.  It  is 
in  tbe  Gods,  when,  but  in  myself,  how  I  shall  die.  If 
Calaphurnia’s  dreams  be  fumes  of  indigestion,  and  I 
take  pan  ic  at  her  vapours,  how  shall  I  behold  tbe 
d  ly  after  to-morru'w?  If  they  be  from  the  gods,  their 
admonition  is  nut  to  prejKire  me  to  escape  from  their 
decree,  but  to  meet  it.  I  have  lived  to  a  fulness  of 
d  lys  and  of  glory:  what  is  there  that  Caesar  has 
nut  done  with  as  much  honor  as  ancient  heroes? 
Ja:sar  has  not  yet  died:  Cjesar  is  prepared  to 
die.” 


~  HE  FAijiTEiis. — A  F.ABLE.  A  mookey  uscd  the 
pencil;  as  a  strict  observer  of  nature,  he  drew  tbe 
i.iimils  with  a  most  scrupulous  resemblance.  To 
tile  horse  he  gave  bis  free  and  noble  bound,  to  the 
bear  his  clumsiness,  to  the  tyger  his  ferocidus  coun¬ 
tenance,  to  the  ass  his  length  of  ears.  The  carni- 
'  erous  animals,  displeased  with  the  pictures,  not 
only  refused  to  pay  him,  but  he  was  oblij^ed  to  screen 
himself  from  their  resentment. 

A  fox,  more  cunning,  though  not  so  ski  Iful,  said  to 
iimself.  “  1  will  make  an  advantage  of  the  folly  of 
this  faithful  painter.  Surely  it  is  not  prudent  to 
draw  a  true  resemblance  of  those  proud  animals? 
No — they  wish  to  be  fiattered,  and  then  they  w  ill 
pay  well.” 

The  fox  mixed  his  colors  on  a  different  pallet. 
Notwithstanding  the  lion’s  dreadful  mane,  he  gave 
tiiin  a  softness  of  countenance;  he  contracted  his 
-wnie  mouth,  nay,  he  almost  made  his  roaring  ma- 
lesty  appear  to  smile.  The  lepoard  had  no  longer 
ihe  cruel  sanguine  eye  in  his  drawing — the  bear 
became  delicate;  tbe  pig  had  a  light  shape;  the  wolf 
seemed  gentle;  the  birds  of  prey  no  longer  had 
crooked  beaks  and  sharp  talons. 

In  consequence,  those  haughty  animals,  charmed 
with  their  new  forms,  gave  a  patent  and  a  pension. 


The  Rev.  Mr.  Irving’s  Opinion  of  Politi¬ 
cal  Economists.  We  have  been,  during  tbe  last 
century,  and  are  now,  a  Mammon,  worshipping 
people,  idolators  of  political  economy,  of  national 
wealth,  and  commercial  greatness;  aud  the  poor  arc 
miserably  depressed  by  our  mechanical  system,  whom 
all  our  witty  inventions  have  not  profited,  nor  their 
children,  who  have  become  a  pigmy  race  of  me¬ 
chanical  slaves,  the  hopes  of  Mammon’s  kingdom, 
md  a  sacrifice  to  his  altar;  instead  of  being  the  hopes 
)f  the  Church,  aud  an  ofiering  to  the  Father  ot 

spirits.  - 

Good  Advice.— Swift,  in  a  letter  to  a  young  lady 
says,  I  think  you  ought  to  be  well  informed  how- 
much  your  husband’s  revenue  amounts  to,and  be  so 
good  a  computer  as  to  keep  within  it  that  part  of  tbe 
management  which  falls  to  your  share,  and  not  to 
put  yourself  in  the  ii'imber  of  those  political  ladi^ 
who  think  they  gain  a  great  point  when  they  have 
teazed  their  husbands  to  buy  them  a  new  equipage, 
a  laced  head,  or  a  fine  petticoat,  without  once  (  on- 
sideriiig  what  a  long  score  remained  udPaid  to  the 
butcher. 
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_ POPPIiAH  TAI.es. _ 

MALESHERBES’  ROSES. 

By  J.  N-  Bonilly — Translated  from  the  French- 
Among  the  various  gift*  of  heaven,  the  pleasure 
of  being  beloved  contribute*  most  to  the  happiness 
of  life,  end  is  at  once  the  most  pure  and  the  most 
durable.  As  it  always  has  real  merit  for  its  basis, 
we  must  for  a  moment  substitute  for  the  charms  of 
fiction  the  interesting  anecdote  of  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  public  ministers  of  the  last  century. 

Mr.  Lamoignon  de  Malesherbes,  whose  name  re¬ 
calls  the  upright  statesman,  the  modest  scholar,  the 
great  naturalist,  and  the  best  of  men,  passed  every 
year  a  part  of  the  summer  in  his  beautiful  Castle  of 
Verneuil,  near  Versailles,  where  he  enjoyed  some 
interval  of  repose  from  the  important  functions  with 
which  he  was  intrusted.  To  none  of  the  occupa¬ 
tions  in  which  this  celebrated  man  was  engaged 
was  he  so  mnch  attached  as  to  that  of  cultivating 
his  flowers.  He  took  particular  delight  in  attend¬ 
ing  to  a  shrubbery  of  roses  of  his  own  planting, 
which  stood  in  a  semicircular  space  in  a  coppice 
near  the  village  of  Verneuil. 

None  of  his  plants  disappointed  his  expectation. 
Rose  trees  of  different  kinds,  forming  on  that  rural 
and  solitary  spot  a  striking  contrast  with  the  wild 
trees  by  which  they  were  surrounded,  attracted  every 
eye,  and  produeed  a  sensation  as  agreeable  as  un¬ 
expected. 

Notwithstanding  his  peculiar  modesty,  the  fortun¬ 
ate  cultivator  of  this  charming  grove  could  not  help 
being  proud  of  his  success.  He  mentioned  it  to  all 
his  visitors,  and  conducted  them  to  whai  he  called 
his  Solitude,  w’bere,  with  his  own  bands,  he  had  ar¬ 
ranged  a  comfortable  seat  of  green  turf,  and  con¬ 
structed  with  moulds  of  earth  aad  branches  of  trees 
a  grotto,  whither  he  sometimes  fled  from  the  rain, 
and  where  at  other  times  he  sheltered  his  grey  head 
from  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun.  It  was  here  that 
with  Plutarch,  nis  favorite  author  in  his  hand,  he 
calmly  meditated  on  human  vicissitudes,  and  reca¬ 
pitulated  with  delight  the  memorable  deeds  with 
which  he  had  adorned  his  career. 

“  But  pray,”  he  would  say  to  those  whom  he  had 
conducted  to  this  solitude,  “  look  at  the  roses;  how 
fresh  and  bushy  they  all  are  !  Those  of  the  most 
sumptuous  and  best  cultivated  gardens  have  neither 
better  nor  more  abundant  flowers.  But  what  I  am 
most  surprised  at,”  added  he,  with  enthusiasm,  “  is, 
that  though  I  have  cultivated*  these  rosea  for  many 
years,  I  Qever  lost  a  single  one.  Never  was  the 
most  able'gardener  more  fortunate:  hence  they  cali 
me  in  the  village  hamoignonUa  Roses,  to  distinguish 
me  from  others  of  my  family  who  may  have  the  same 
uame.” 

One  day  when  this  learned  naturalist  had  got  up 
sooner  than  usual,  he  walked  lo  his  favourite  grove 
long  before  the  rising  of  the  sun;  it  was  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  end  of  June,  about  the  summer’s  solstice  in  the 
longest  day  in  the  year.  The  morning  was  delight 
ful,  a  slight  breeze  and  an  abundant  dew  refreshed 
the  soil  which  had  been  dried  up  by  the  heat  of  the 
preceding  day.  The  varied  sangs  of  a  thousand 
birds  formed  an  harmonious  concert,  the  echoes  of 
which  resounded  in  the  mountains.  Enamelled 
meadows,  aromatic  plants,  and  blossoms  of  the  vine, 
fllled  the  atmosphere  with  a  delicious  fragrance;  in 
short,  the  reign  of  spring  was  on  the  decline,  and 
that  of  summer  beginning. 

Mr.  de  Ma  esherbes,  sitting  down  near  his  grotto, 
contemplated  with  avve  the  sweet  stillness  of  morn, 
and  the  enchanting  revival  of  nature;  but  suddenly 
he  heard  a  slight  noise.  He  first  thought  it  was  a 
hare  or  a  timid  fawn  running  across  the  wood.  He 
looked  up,  cast  his  eyes  around,  and  perceived 
through  the  branches  a  young  girl  who  was  coming 
from  Verneuil  with  a  milk-pail  on  her  head,  stopped 
at  a  fountain,  filled  her  pitcher  with  water,  walked 
up  to  the  glove,  watered  it, returned  several  times  to 
the  fountain,  and  by  that  means  left  at  the  foot  of 
each  rose  tree  a  sul&cient  quantity  of  water  to  revive 
them  all. 

The  minister,  who  during  this  time  remained  q«iet 
in  a  corner  of  bis  grotto,  that  he  might  not  interrupt 
the  young  milk-maid,  followed  her  eagerly  with 
bis  eyes,  not  knowing  to  what  cause  he  could  a- 
acribe  the  zealous  attention  which  she  paid  to  his 
rose  trees.  The  figure  of  the  young  giil  va*  in¬ 
teresting  :  her  bright  eyes  were  the  mirror  of  candour 


and  cheerfulness,  her  complexion  seemed  to  beam 
with  the  brilliancy  of  the  dawn  of  day.  Emotion 
and  curiosity,  however,  drew  the  naturalist  involun¬ 
tarily  towards  the  young  stranger,  when  she  was 
pouring  out  her  last  pitcher  on  the  white  rose  tree. 
At  the  sight  of  M.  de  Malesherbes,  she  trembled, 
and  uttered  a  cry  of  amazement.  The  minister  went 
up  to  her,  and  asked  her  who  had  ordered  her  to 
water  the  grove.  ”  Oh,  my  lord!”  said  the  girl,  all 
in  a  tremble,  “my  intentions  were  good,  I  assure 
you;  I  am  not  the  only  girl  in  the  neighborhood — 
to  day  it  was  my  turn.”  “  How  your  turn?”  “Yes, 
my  lord,  yesterday  it  was  Betsey’s,  and  to-morrow  it 
will  be  Mary’s.”  “  What  do  you  mean,  my  good 
girl?  I  don’t  understand  you.”  “As  you  have  caught 
me  in  the  fact,  I  can  no  longer  keep  it  secret,  neither 
do  I  think  you  will  be  very  angry.  You  must  know, 
my  lord,  that  having  seen  you  from  our  fields  plant¬ 
ing  and  attending  these  fine  rose  trees,  it  was  a- 
greed  among  us  girls  of  the  neighboring  hamlets  to 
prove  to  the  man  who  scatters  so  many  blessings 
amongst  us,  and  does  so  much  honor  to  agriculture, 
that  he  is  not  surrounded  by  ungrateful  beings. 
Since  he  finds,  we  said,  so  much  pleasure  in  culti¬ 
vating  his  flowers,  we  will  assist  him  privately;  so 
.ill  girls  of  fifteen,  on  coining  back  from  V’erneuil 
with  their  empty  milk  pails,  take  it  by  turns 
to  fetch  water  from  the  fountain  close  by,  and 
water  every  morning  before  the  sun  rises  the  rose 
trees  of  our  friend — of  the  father  of  us  all.  For  these 
last  four  years,  my  lord,  we  have  not  neglected  this 
duty,  and  I  can  even  tellyouthat  every  girl  is  anx¬ 
ious  to  reach  her  fifteenth  year  to  have  the  honor 
of  watering  M.  de  Malesherbes’  roses.” 

This  ingenuous  and  all'ecting  narrative  made  a 
lively  impression  on  the  minister.  He  never  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  greater  satisfaction  from  the  celebrity  of  his 
name.  “  1  am  no  longer  surprised,”  said  he  witli 
rapture,  “at  my  rose  trees  being  so  beautiful,  and 
loaded  with  so  many  flowers.  But  since  all  the 
young  girls  of  the  neighboring  hamlets  are  so  good 
as  to  give  me  every  morning  so  convincing  a  proof 
of  their  regard,  I  engage  never  to  let  a  day  pas.s 
without  visiting  my  Solitude,  which  is  now  dearer 
to  me  than  ever.”  “  So  much  the  better,  sir,”  an¬ 
swered  the  young  girl,  “then  we  shall  drive  our 
flocks  this  way,  that  we  may  have  the  happiness  of 
seeing  you  at  our  ease,  of  regaling  you  with  our 
songs,  and  of  chatting  now  and  then  with  you  when¬ 
ever  your  lordship  permits.” 

“  Yes,  my  child,”  replied  M.  de  Malesherbes, 
“  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  all.  If  any  misfortune 
bcf.ills  you  1  will  endeavor  to  alleviate  it;  if  any 
difl"en*nces  arise  between  you,  1  shall,  perhaps,  be 
able  to  remove  them;  and  if  any  eng.agement  of  the 
heart  should  happen  to  be  obstructed  by  any  dispro- 
tion  in  your  fortunes,  shall  know  how  to  conciliate 
matters.”  “  In  that  case,”  said  the  young  milk-maid 
with  vivacity,  “  your  lordship  will  not  want  em¬ 
ployment,  and  I  myself  may  in  a  little  time  have  a 
word  to  say  on  tliat  subject.  But  I  forget  that  my 
mother  is  waiting;  I’ll  run  to  give  her  the  money 
fur  the  milk,  and  tell  her  of  the  lucky  adventure  I 
have  had.”  “Stay  a  moment,”  said  the  minister, 
detaining  her;  “what  is  your  name?”  “Susan  Bert¬ 
rand,  my  lord.”  “Well,  Susan,”  answered  he  tak¬ 
ing  her  by  the  hand,  “give  your  companions,  who 
like  you  are  taking  care  of  my  roses,  what  I  am  go- 
.ng  lO  give  you  for  Iheip.”  “Oh!  my  lord  we  want 
nothing:  the  receiving  of  your  gold  tan  never  be 
equal  to  the  pleasure  we  feel.”  “You  are  very 
right — no,  all  my  fortune  is  not  worth  the  delight 
yoii  afford  me  at  this  moment;  but  until  I  shall  be 
able  to  return  my  thanks  to  your  young  friends  give 
them  this  kiss:  tell  them  they  have  enlivened  the 
end  of  my  career,  and  will  never  be  erased  from  my 
memory.”  With  these  words,  tiic  vcticrable  old 
man  imprinted  a  kis's  on  the  forehead  of  the  young 
inilk-inaid,  who  went  away  proud  and  happy  of  the 
honor  she  had  received. 

M.  dc  Maleslierbes  delighted  in  telling  this  ad¬ 
venture  to  his  friends:  he  rigidly  performed  the  pro¬ 
mise  he  had  given  to  the  young  girl,  and  never  let 
a  day  pass  without  visiting  his  rose  trees.  Often 
vvhilst  a  numerous  and  brilliant  company  were  as¬ 
sembled  at  the  castle,  this  re.spertal;le  minister,  the 
'  ounsellor  and  the  friend  of  this  unfortunate  king, 
sitting  near  his  solitary  grotto,  shared  the  amuse¬ 
ments  of  the  shepherds  of  the  neighborhood,  stu¬ 
died  their  propensities,  their  wants  and  their  habits, 
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and  returned  to  the  castle  late  in  the  evening,  at¬ 
tended  by  some  and  blessed  by  all. 

On  the  following  day,  M.  de  Malesherbes  heard 
that  the  youth  of  Verneuil  and  its  vicinity  were  to 
dance  that  evening  on  the  green  before  his  celebra 
ted  grotto:  “  I  may  now  say  farewell  to  my  roses,” 
exclaimed  the  good  natured  sage;  “  the  lads  will 
wish  to  decorate  their  partners,  and  the  girls  will  cull 
the  finest  flowers  to  decorate  themselves.  But  they 
will  be  happy,  they  will  perhaps  speak  of  me;  I 
shall  see  them  enjoy  themselves,  and  witness  theit 
mirth.  Well!  well!  if  I  have  fewer  roses  I  shall 
have  a  greater  share  of  pleasure,  and  one  is  at  least 
as  good  as  the  other.” 

However,  as  he  was  afraid  lest  his  presence  might 
intimidate  the  merry  party,  and  prevent  them  from 
giving  themselves  up  to  the  joy  which  they  expect¬ 
ed  from  the  dance,  lie  refrained  from  directing  his 
evening  walk  the  usual  way.  But  early  the  next 
day  he  was  impatient  to  inspect  the  mischief  which 
the  dancing  of  the  night  before  must  have  done  in 
the  grove,  to  repair  the  damage.  What  was  his 
astonishment  when  he  found  everything  in  the  best 
condition  !  Tbe  spot  where  they  danced  had  been 
raked  over;  the  green  seat  had  kept  all  its  freshness; 
not  a  single  rose  had  been  taken,  and  over  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  grotto  was  affixed  in  yellow  flowers, 
the  inscription — To  our  Friend.  “What!”  said  he, 
“a  company  as  numerous  as  merry,  enjoying  a  rural 
dance;  a  party  of  young  uneducated  people,  whose 
joy  generally  banishes  all  reserve,  have  yet  respect¬ 
ed  my  roses.  How  sweet  it  is  thus  to  be  beloved !  I 
would  not  exchange  my  grotto  for  tbe  finest  palace 
in  the  world.” 

On  a  subsequent  day  he  was  hesitating  between 
the  wish  of  assisting  at  the  dance  of  the  villagers, 
and  the  fear  of  constraining  them  by  bis  presence, 
when  his  valet  informed  him  that  a  young  girl  bath¬ 
ed  in  tears  wished  to  speak  to  him.  He  ordered  her 
to  be  ushered  in,  and  when  she  made  her  appear¬ 
ance,  he  asked  her  tbe  cause  of  her  sorrow.  “  Ah' 
my  lord,  I  am  undone,  if  you  don’t  take  pity  upon 
me!”  What  is  the  matter?  Speak,  my  girl,  be  com¬ 
forted.”  “I  must  first  tell  you  that  it  was  my  turn 
this  morning  to  water  your  roses  well.  And  my 
lord,  as  it  is  my  god-mother’s  birth-day,  the  wife 
of  one  of  your  farmers,  with  whom  I  have  been  ever 
since  1  becatae  an  orphan,  and  as  I  supp<>sed  no  one 
would  see  me,  I  gathered  one  of  your  roses  in  defi 
ance  of  the  vow  we  have  made  amongst  us  never  to 
touch  them.”  “  A  rose!”  answered  the  minister 
smiling,  “  that  has  not  been  a  theft  of  consequence.” 
“  It  is,  however,  enough,”  replied  the  young  girl, 
sobbing,  “  to  disgrace  me  in  the  village.”  “How 
so?”  “Nicholas  Thorn,  the  spy  of  the  village  saw  me 
take  the  rose  which  tempted  me  so  much;  he  told 
the  young  men  of  the  village  of  it ,  and  when  I  came 
to  the  dance,  hoping  to  enjoy  it  as  heartily  as  usual, 
1  could  not  get  a  partner:  they  all  said  with  one 
voice  that  for  a  whole  twelvemonth  I  should  not  be 
admitted  into  the  grove.  My  god-mother  in  vain 
ple.ided  for  me;  they  all  condemned  me,  even  Wil- 
iiara — yes,  William  himself.  You  see,  my  lord,  that 
I  must  continue  a  whole  year  without  dancing:  Wil¬ 
liam  will  no  longer  have  me,  and  I  shall  remain  in 
disgrace  all  the  days  of  my  life.”  “To  be  doomed 
to  die  in  disgrace  for  teking  a  rose  would  be  too 
cruel  a  punishment  fur  so  slight  a  fault,”  replied 
the  minister  concealing  his  emotion;  “  be  comfort¬ 
ed,  my  child!  I  myself  will  implore  your  pardon. 
Come,  give  me  your  arm;  I  always  consider  it  my 
duty  to  defend  the  accused.” 

They  went  together  to  the  scene  of  the  rural  ball 
The  eloquent  naturalist  pleaded  the  cause  of  the 
young  offender  with  all  the  enthufiasm  which  an 
occurrence  so  interesting  to  his  heart  inspired :  it 
was  with  great  difficulty  that  he  obtained  tier  par¬ 
don.  And  that  there  might  be  no  vestige  remain¬ 
ing  of  the  disgrace  which  the  young  girl  had  incur¬ 
red,  he  presented  her  to  Wilfiara,  induced  him  to 
dance  with  her,  and  promised  to  give  her  a  portion 
on  the  dav  of  her  marriage.  Susan  Bertrand,  the 
pretty  milk  maid,  Who  bad  been  the  first  that  ac- 
ijuaiiited  the  minister  with  the  tender  veneration 
with  >Nhicli  he  was  held,  got  a  similar  portion, 
which  sae  hastened  to  share  with  one  of  the  finest 
young  men  of  tbe  village.  The  two  happy  ]KMn 
were  united  at  tbe  castle  on  the  same  d.av  t’leir 
nuptials  were  celebrated.  M.  de  Malesherbes  in¬ 
sisted  upon  both  brides  being  adorned  with  roses 
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from  his  grove  and  made  it  a  rule  that  from  that  day 
every  girl  who,  was  married  when  the  ruses  were  in 
bloom,  shonld  be  entitled  to  the  same  distinction. 
“  It  shall  be,”  said  he  to  the  young  girls  around  him, 
”  the  emblem  of  your  attention,  and  my  gratitude. 
When  1  am  gone,  my  roses  will  remind  you  of  your 
friend;  you  will  fancy  I  am  still  in  the  grove,  and 
through  yoiur  kind  remembrance  1  shall  assist  ai 
the  happiest  day  of  your  life.” 

This  custom,  or  rather  this  interesting  commemo¬ 
ration,  is  still  observed  in  the  village  of  Verneuil. 
No  couple  is  married  without  fetching  a  nosegay 
from  the  grove,  and  the  inscription  over  the  grotto 
is  renewed  every  year.  Ever  since  the  cruel  and 
untimely  death  of  the  benevolent  minister,  the  coun¬ 
try  people  pay  particular  care  to  the  grove  of  his 
planting,  and  vie  in  showing  the  most  respectful 
regard  to  Maltsherhea'  Roaea- 
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A  MAN  GIVING  SUCK. 

[From  ilamboldt’i  Personal  Travels.] 

In  the  village  of  Arenas,  on  the  road  from  San 
Fernando  to  Cumana,  lives  a  labourer,  Francisco 
Lozano, who  presented  a  physiological  phenomenon, 
highly  calculated  to  strike  the  imagination,  though 
it  is  very  conformable  to  the  known  laws  of  organ¬ 
ized  nature.  This  man  has  suckled  a  child  with  his 
own  milk.  The  mother  having  fallen  sick,  the  fa¬ 
ther,  to  quiet  the  infant,  took  it  into  his  bed,  and 
pressed  it  to  his  bosom.  Lozano,  then  thirty  two 
years  of  age,  had  never  remarked  till  that  day  that 
lie  had  milk:  but  the  irritation  of  the  nipple,  sucked 
^  the  child,  caused  the  accumulation  of  that  liquid. 
The  milk  was  thick  and  very  sweet.  The  father, 
astonished  at  the  increased  size  of  his  breast,  suck¬ 
led  his  child  two  or  three  times  a  day  during  five 
months.  He  drew  on  himself  the  attention  of  his 
neighbours,  but  he  never  thought,  as  he  probably 
would  in  Europe,  of  deriving  any  advantage,from 
the  curiosity  he  excited.  We  saw  the  certificate 
which  had  been  drawn  up  on  the  spot,  to  attest  this 
remarkable  fact,  eye-witnesses  of  which  are  still  liv¬ 
ing.  They  assured  us,  that,  during  this  suckling, 
the  child  had  no  other  nourishment  than  the  milk  of 
his  father.  Lozano,  who  was  not  at  Arenas  during 
our  journey  in  the  Missions,  came  to  us  at  Cumana. 
He  was  accompained  by  his  son,  who  was  then  thir¬ 
teen  or  fourteen  years  of  age.  Mr.  Benpland  ex¬ 
amined  with  attention  the  father’s  breast,  and  found 
it  wrinkled  like  those  of  a  woman  who  have  given 
suck.  He  observed,  that  the  left  breast  in  particu¬ 
lar  was  much  enlarged ;  which  Lozano  explained  to 
us  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  two  breasts  did 
nut  furnish  milk  in  the  same  abundance.  Dun 
V'icente  Einparan,  governor  of  the  province,  sent 
a  circumstantial  account  of  this  phenomenon  t< 
Cadiz. 

It  is  not  a  very  uncommon  circumstance,  to  find, 
both  among  human  kind  and  animals,  males  whost 
breasts  contain  milk;  and  the  irlimate  does  not  ap- 

ficar  to  exort  any  marked  induence  on  the  more  or 
ess  abundance  of  this  secretion.  The  ancients  cite 
the  milk  of  the  he  goats  of  Lemnos  and  Corsica 
!n  our  own  time,  we  have  seen  in  the  country  of  H.. 
Dover,  a  be  goat,  which  for  a  great  number  of  years 
was  milked  every  other  day,  and  yielded  more  milk 
than  a  female  goat.  Among  the  signs  of  the  pre¬ 
tended  weakness  of  the  Americans,  travellers  have 
mentioned  the  milk  contained  in  the  breasts  of  men 
It  is  however  improbable,  that  it  has  ever  been  ob¬ 
served  in  a  wliole  tribe,  in  some  part  of  America 
unknown  to  modern  travellers;  and  I  can  affirm, 
that  at  present  it  is  not  more  common  in  the  new 
continent,  that  in  the  old.  The  labourer  of  Arenas 
whose  histo:.-y  we  have  just  related,  is  not  of  the  cop¬ 
per  coloured  race  of  Chayina  Indians:  he  is*  white 
ma  n,  descended  from  Europeans.  Moreo ver,the  an;.- 
toniisuof  Petersburg  have  observed,  that  among  the 
lower  orders  of  the  people  in  Russia,  milk  in  the 
breasts  of  men  is  miith  more  frequent  than  among 
the  more  southern  nations;  and  the  Russians  have 
never  been  deemed  weak  and  edemimte. 

There  exists  among  the  varieties  of  our  kind  a  race 
of  men,  whose  bveasts  at  the  ..ge  of  puberty  acquire 
a  considerable  bulk.  LoZuHo  difl  not  belong  to  this 
class;  and  he  often  repeated  to  us,  that  it  was  only 
the  irritation  of  the  nipple,  in  consequence  of  the 
sactisB,  which  cauAedUm  tow  of  milk.  This  con¬ 


firms  the  observation  of  the  antients,  “  that  men, 
who  have  a  small  quantity  of  milk,  yield  it  in  abun¬ 
dance,  when  their  breasts  are  sucked.”  These  sin-, 
gular  effects  of  a  nervous  stimulant  were  known  to 
tile  shepherds  of  Greece;  those  of  Mount  Octa  rub- 
ued  the  dugs  of  the  young  goats,  that  had  not  yet 
conceived,  with  nettles,  to  make  them  produce  milk. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  whole  of  the  vital  phe¬ 
nomena,  we  find,  that  one  of  them  is  entirely  iso¬ 
lated.  In  every  age  examples  are  cited  of  young 
girls  not  marriageable,  or  women  withered  by  age, 
who  have  suckled  children:  Among  men  these  ex¬ 
amples  are  infinitely  more  rare:  after  numeroas 
researches,  1  have  nut  found  above  two  or  tliree. — 
One  is  cited  by  the  anatomist  of  Verona,  Alex¬ 
ander  Benedictu  ,  who  lived  toward  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  relates  the  history 
of  an  inhabitant  of  Syria,  who,  to  calm  the 
uneasiness  of  his  child,  after  the  death  of  the 
mother,  pressed  it  to  his  bosom.  The  milk  immedi¬ 
ately  came  with  such  abundance,  that  the  father 
could  take  on  himself  the  nourishment  of  his  child, 
without  assistance.  Other  examples  are  related  by 
Santorellus,  Paria,  and  Robert,  bishop  of  Cork. 
The  greater  part  of  the  phenomena  having  been 
noticed  in  times  very  remote,  it  is  not  uninter¬ 
esting  to  phisiology  that  we  can  confirm  them  in  our 
own  days.  Besides,  they  bear  very  strongly  on  the 
long  disputed  question  respecting  final  causes.  The 
existence  of  the  nipple  in  men  has  long  puzzled 
philosophers;  and  it  has  even  been  recently  affirm¬ 
ed,  that  nature  has  refused  to  one  of  the  sexes  the 
faculty  of  suckling  because  this  faculty  would  not 
accord  with  the  dignity  of  man. 


!  LUCKY  AND  UNLUCKY  DAYS. 

Superstitions  are  as  old  as  the  world,  and  it  is  ve¬ 
ry  probable  they  will  end  only  with  it.  Amongst 
those  that  are  to  be  traced  to  immemorial  times,  we  j 
must  rank  the  opinions  formed  by  nations  respecting  1 
lucky  and  unlucky  days.  The  third  day  of  the  week 
was  considered  fatal  by  the  king  of  Egy^t-  they 
never  transacted  any  business  on  that  day, — abstain¬ 
ed  from  eating  until  night,  for  fear,  no  doubt,  of  an 
indigestion.  Thursday  was  in  disrepute  among  the 
Athenians.  All  meetings  that  fell  upon  that  day 
were  carefully  postponed.  Hesiod,  and  after  him 
Virgil,  distinguished  the  fifth  day  of  the  month  as 
unfavourable  to  all  enterprises;  but  at  th'e  same  time 
the  Greek  poet  places  the  seventh,  eighth,  ninth, 
eleventh,  and  twelfth,  among  the  number  of  lucky 
days.  The  Roman  calender  marked  with  black  o-- 
white  the  favourable  or  fatal  d.iys.  Augustus  would 
not  have  undertaken  any  thing  on  the  day  of  tne 
Nones. 

It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  chance 
b.is  often  contributed  to  encourage  such  superstitions. 
The  temple  of  Solomon,  which  was  burnt  on  the  8th 
of  September,  by  the  Babylonians,  was  a  second 
time  consumed,  on  the  same  day,  and  in  the  saint- 
month,  by  Titus.  Timolion  gained  many  battles  on 
t!ie  same  day  of  his  birth.  Charles  Y.  w.ts  inces¬ 
santly  loaded  with  Fortune’s  favours  on  the  day  of 
St.  Mathias.  Henry  Ill.  on  the  day  of  Pentecost; 
Sextus  V.  on  Wednesdays;  Louis  Xill.on  Fridays; 
•ind  Henry  VII.  King  of  England,  on  S  .tiirdays.  It 
is  well  known,  that  the  14th  of  May  was  the  day  al- 
%says  fatal  in  the  life  of  Henry  IV. 

But  those  different  extmples  prove  of  themselves 
that  the  intliience  of  days  contribute  nothing  to 
good  or  bad  fortune,  since  they  are  lucky  to  some 
and  the  reverse  to  others. 

It  would,  moreover,  be  easy  to  show,  that  the 
same  day  m  ty  bring  very  difterent  events.  Pompey 
was  assassinated  in  Egypt  on  the  very  day  that  he 
h  kd  formerly  triumphed  over  the  pirates  and  Mithri- 
dates;  and  Leo  X.  was  consecrated  with  great  pomp 
on  the  very  day  on  which  he  had  been  m.ie  prisoner 
the  year  before.  Alexander  the  Great  was  very  fai 
from  partaking  of  the  siiporslitioiis  notions  of  some 
of  his  captains.  Never,  said  they,  did  the  kings  of 
Macedon  open  a  campaht  in  the  montii  of  June. — 
They  were  ri.ght,  replied  Alexander:  therefore  i 
command,  that  the  month  of  June  be  called  the  2d 
month  of  May. 

In  this  age,  the  13th  of  the  m  <nth  and  the  Friday 
of  every  week,  arc  still  regarded  a.H  days  of  bad 
omen.  And  this  prepossesoion,  ronlr  ry  to  good 
sense  and  reason,  is  not  confined  to  the  lower  class 
ef  people  alone.  More  than  one  uan  ef  rank  yields 


to  its  influence;  and  1  know  even  some  men  of  in¬ 
tellect  who  believe  in  good  and  bad  days.  All  this 
proves,  that  errors  only  change  their  names  by  being 
perpetuated. 


VESUVIUS. 

From  E.  .ttherstonv’s  Last  Days  of  ilerculaneum- 
The  tragic  fate  of  the  cities  of  Pompeii  aud  Her¬ 
culaneum  forms  a  terrific  page  in  history.  There 
had  not  been  any  previous  eruption  of  V'esiivius  for 
several  centuries;  no  memorial  of  such  an  event 
could  be  found,  since  historians  had  existed  to  recoM 
its  phenomena.  The  whole  mountain  was  oversha¬ 
ded  with  forest  trees  and  the  most  luxuriant  vines 
and  vegetation;  a  retreat  for  which  Martial  says, 
the  gods  of  pleasure  and  of  gaiety  forsook  their  most 
I  favoured  abode.  What  a  norrid  surprise,  then,  it 
must  have  been  to  the  inhabitants  of  those  ill  fated 
[cities,  to  behold  the  sudden  and  violent  eruption 
!  which  spread  dessolation  around!  While  the  inhabi- 
Itantsaf  Pompeii  were  considering  whether  it  would 
be  safer  to  flee  or  rem,iin,  a  tremendous  shower  of 
hot-boiling  mud  and  gravel  suddenly  descended  on 
them,  burying  the  whole  city  sixty  feet  deep.  Du¬ 
ring  another  period  of  this  dreadful  eruption,  tor¬ 
rents  of  lava,  rolling  over  Herculaneum,  burried  it 
forever  one  hundred  feet  deep,  in  what  is  now  of 
course,  a  solid  mass  of  rock.  This  event  happened 
near  eighteen  centuries  ago,  and  was  equally  fatal 
to  many  other  beautiful  towns  which  stood  thick 
upon  the  delightful  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Naples. 

“  What  thought  can  reach. 

What  laiiKuage  can  express  the  a^nies 
The  hnrron  of  that  hour!  .4n  earth  beneath 
That  threatened  to  devour — an  atmosinhere 
I'hat  burned  and  choked — ashes  that  fell  for  rain — 
Thunders  that  roared  above — thunders  that  rmaned 
And  heaved  below,  and  solid  darkness  round; 

That,  like  an  ocean  of  hlark  waters,  whelmed. 

And  pressed  a|>oa  the  earth." 

THE  JEW.S’  NEW  YEAR. 

I  The  Jews  believe  that  God  created  the  world  hi 
I  September,  or  Tisri — that  at  the  revolution  of  the 
••.ime  time  yearly,  hesitteth  in  judgement,  and  takes 
reckoning  of  every  man’s  life,  and  pronounces  sen¬ 
tence  accordingly.  The  morning  of  the  new  year 
is  proclaimed  by  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  of  a  ram’s 
horn  to  warn  them  that  they  may  think  of  their  sins. 
Tlie  day  before  they  rise  sooner  on  the  morning  and 
pray.  When  they  have  done  in  the  Synagogue, 
they  go  to  the  graves,  testifying  that  if  God  does  not 
p  rdon  them,  they  a(e  like  to  the  dead,  and  praying, 
that  for  the  good  works  of  the  Saints,  he  will  pity 
them,  and  there  they  give  large  sums  in  alms.  A^ 
ter  noon  they  shave,  adorn,  and  bathe  themselves, 
that  they  may  be  pure  the  ne.xt  day,  and  in  the  wa¬ 
ter  they  make  confession  of  their  sins.  The  feast 
day  begins  with  a  cup  of  wine  and  New  Year  salu¬ 
tations;  and  on  their  tables  there  is  a  ram’s  head  in 
remembrance  of  “That  ram  which  was  was  offered 
in  Isaac’s  stead;  and  for  thU  cause  are  the  trumpets 
of  rams’  horns.”  F'i.sh  they  eat  to  signify  the  multi¬ 
plication  of  their  good  works;  they  eat  sweet  fruits 
lof  all  sorts,  and  make  themselves  merry,  as  assured 
of  forgiveness  of  their  sins;  and  afier  meat  they  re- 
Chapman  Esq.  of  the  city  of  New-York,G.  Record- 
sort  to  some  bridge  to  hurl  their  sins  into  the  water; 
IS  it  is  written  “  He  shall  cast  all  our  sins  into  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.”  From  this  day  to  the  tenth 
day,  is  a  time  of  pennance  or  Lent.  See  Purchas’ 
Pilgrimage,  published  1613,  p.  174. 


INDULGENCE  FOR  ROBERY. 

John  Tetzel,  a  Dominician  inquisitor,  employed 
to  sell  the  indulgence  of  Pope  Leo  X.  travelled 
through  various  parts  of  Europe  persuading  the 
jieople  that  the  moment  any  person  had  paid  the 
money  for  his  indulgence,  he  might  be  certain  of  bis 
•  ilvation;  for  all  the  crimes,  however  enormous, 
would  be  forgiven.  At  Leipsic,  it  is  said  that  after 
he  had  “scraped  together  a  great  deal  of  money 
ftora  -tl!  ranks  of  people,”  a  nobleman  who  .suspected 
the  imfmsture,  put  this  question  to  him — Can  you 
grant  abaolution  for  a  sin  which  a  man  shall  intend 
to  (ommit  iu  future;” — “  Yes,”  replied  the  frontless 
commissioner,  “  but  on  condition  that  the  proper  sum 
>f  money  be  actually  paid  down”  The  nobleman 
immediately  produced  the  sum  demanded,  and  in  re- 
t-.ini  received  a  diploma  sealed  and  signed  by  Tetzel, 
abselving  bin  firMathe  unexplaioed  crime  wlucb  be 
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serretly  intended  to  commit.  Not  Ion?  aft«  r  whti  !  V\  .  Grove  L.wrente.and  W.  David  S.  Van  Rena-  Formerly  the  reformers  of  the  church  of  Scotland, 
Tetzel  was  about  to  leave  Leipsic,  the  l  obleman  Uelat  r,  of  Onordaga  co.  Grand  Stewards.  substituted  an  article  in  their  book  of  church  gov- 

made  inquiry  respecting  the  road  he  w  ould  probably  Knos,  of  Cortland  co.  and  W.  Ro-  ernment,  “that  public  prayers  be  made,  and  the  sa- 

'TobU'^him;  ’U/nri'm  -■''Oli-,  «f  Montgomery  co.  GtanJ  Deacon.,  ernments  ,Jmin»tereU  in  the  common  l.nso..ge  .p,. 

soundly  with  a  sti.  k.sent  him  back  ag.iin  to  Leipsic 


VV.  Phillip  Chase,  of  yutchess  co.  Grand  Pursui-  ken  in  the  country.  ‘A  provincial  council  rejected 


with  his  chest  cinpcv,  and  p  rtin;':  said — “  This  is  the  vant 


it,  and  returned  an  answer  in  the  following  words 


fault  I  i  'ended  to  .  o:r<iiiit,an<l  for  which  1  have  your 
absolution.”  { Seckendorf. 

*  WaSi 

ALBANY,  i=ATU!.OAV  TUNE  17,  ISSfi. 


VV  Timothy  Candee,  of  Putnam  CO.  Grand  Tyler  “That  to  conceive  public  prayers,  or  administer  the 
And  for  the  fourth  class  of  Grand  Stewards  of  sacraments  in  any  language  but  Latin,  for  many  ages 


Charity: 

Robert  Martin,  of  Rochester,  ■Munroc  co. 
James  White,  of  Glen’s  Falls,  Warren  co. 
Timothy  F.  Cook,  of  New  York. 


past,  is  contrary  to  the  traditions  and  practice  of  the 
Catholic  church;  and  that  the  demand  cannot  be 
granted  without  impiety  to  God,  and  disobedience 
to  the  church.”  Here  it  is  taken  for  granted  that 


Almost  every  paper  contains  a  prospective  notice  There  was  an  unusually  full  attendance  at  this  the  practice  of  the  church  is  always  right;  whicu  :s 
ofthecelebrction  of  the  Anniversary  of  St.  John  the  meeting  of  the  Grand  Lodge;  about  one  hundred  building  an  argument  on  a  sandy  and  unsoljd  foua- 


Baptist;  and  this  gives  us  reason  to  believe  that  the  and  twenty  lodges  being  present  by  their  represent-  *I  ’tion.  .  »  •  ,  r  .  ,1.. 

day  will  be  celebrated  in  various  quarters  in  an  inte  stives,  and  a  great  number  of  Past  Masters,  eithe’  "*“®*‘*  have  abstaine  rom  ea  ^  « 

resting  and  imposing  manner.  If  those  of  our  read-  person  or  by  proxy.  Warrants  were  granted  for  ^  Ih  nn  •* 

ers  with  whom  the  power  may  rest,  will  forward  to  upwards  of  thirty  new  Lodges  to  be  held  in  this  of  that  anima  .  Upon  e  same  err  t- 

us,  free  from  postage,  a  notice  of  the  proceedings,  state,  and  five  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Mexico.— 

together  with  the  addresses  and  songs  elicited  by  the  We  hope  to  be  able,  hereafter,  to  give  a  more  par-  “  ,®’’  , 

occasion,  wo  shall  be  pleased  to  give  them  publieiiy  ticuLr  account  of  sU  transaction,  of  this  meeting  northern  nations  that 

as  speedily  a,  our  columns  will  admit.  ,,  arc  of  general  interest  to  the  craft.  T  M.ftciently  fo  dis- 

_  °  tinet  articulation ;  and  the  reason  he  gives  is,  “that 

,,  ,  rT>u  •  ri-u  V.  t  •  u  the  coldness  of  the  air  makes  them  keep  the  mouth 

Mr.  jErpERSON.  The  spintof  liberality  winch  j  ccmpilalionfrnm  various  authors,  historical  as  well  „  possible.”  People  inured  to  a  cold  cli- 

arose  so  suddenly  into  notice  on  the  hrst  mention  of  others,  ancient  and  mod-m,  of  false  logic  or  false  by  cold  in  the  mouth  as  n 

this  Kentlernan  s  embarrassments,  is  already  disc^-  reasonm^:,  in  the  comrnunicaUon  of  truth.  „^ber  part  of  the  body.  The  real  cause  is.  th.t 

vere  o  e  u  a  pigmj  .  la  a  sa  "  * ’  The  many  causes  that  have  misled  from  just  rea-  northern  longues  abound  with  consonants  which 

soning.  especially  in  times  of  ignorance,  the  crr.>  ,.j„U  of  hut  a  small  aperture  of  the  mouth. 

^  \  -f  f  1  opinions  that  have  prevailed,  and  convince  the  world  of  the  four  gospels,  St 

proves  a  1  is  easier  o  .c  an  o  ac  .  “  .still  continue,  in  some  me.tsure,  to  prevail  in  the  ireneus  urges  the  following  arguments,  which  he 

are  called  republicans,  can  huddle  together  and  form  ,,.„rld,  are  far  from  being  surprising.  Were  reason  calls  demonstration:  ..There  are  four  quarter,  of  the 
w  a  18  8  yed  a  numcro^  and  respectable  meeting,  our  only  guide  in  the  conduct  of  life,  we  should  vvoild,  uud  four  cardinal  winds,  consequently  then 
en  eycan  ta  k  oud  and  pass  sundry  pompoms  have  cause  to  complain;  but  our  ./l/oAer  has  provid'd  four  gospels  in  the  church,  as  there  are  four  pillar; 

th*°n  T"  f  T°  °i  ®  siihjeet  to  erroi  u.  ct  support  it,  and  four  breaths  of  life  that  reader  it 

he  Declaration  of  Independence-stood  in  matters  of  importance.  To  exemplify  erroneous  .„,.„onal.”  Xgain.  “  there  have  been  four  cove 

lr.he  nrlnri  T"  Zi  T'7  r  ^  I  recsonings  of  every  sort  would  be  end-  the  firs',  under  Adam,  the  second  under  Noah, 

f  •»  ^  ih  ^7**  ^  ‘  0  less.  The  following  amusing  instances  may  be  suf  the  third  under  Moses,  the  fourth  under  Jesus  Christ. 

ch'  b  T'*  u  taking  it  for  granted,  “that  ever>  st.  Cypria.  in  h.s  exhortation  to  mirtyrdom,  after 

♦h  *  living  being  which  moves  itself  must  have  a  soul,”  having  applied  the  mysterious  number  seven  to  the 

t  IS  wonderfu  effort,  there  are  but  few  of  Brestdenf  concludes,  that  the  world  must  have  a  soul  because  the  creation,  to  the  seven  thousand 

Jefferson  s  friends  who  would  give  any  thing  to  as-  it  moves  itself.  Appion  ridicules  the  Jews  for  ad-  ^he  world’s  duration,  to  the  seven  spirit, 

sut  Mr.  Jefferson  they  very  charitablj  determine  henng  literally  to  the  precept  of  resting  on  their  sab-  that  stand  before  God,  to  the  seven  lamps  of  the  taber 

77  ’  I®  nac  le.  to  the  seven  candlesticks  of  the  Apocalypse,  U 

syne.  W®  «®  deposed  to  force  men  into  libe  ptolcmy  the  son  of  Lagus.  Mark  the  answer  of  Jo-  seven  pillars  of  wisdom,  to  the  seven  cliildreii  ot 
rality,  but  it  does  not  appear  righ  to  have  the  most  sephus:  “Whoever  passes  a  sober  judgment  on  this  j,,,.  barren  woman,  to  the  seven  women  who  took 
respectable  men  in  every  community  endeavouring  .^^tter,  will  find  our  practice  agreeable  to  honour  ^ne  man  for  their  husband,  to  the  seven  brothers  of 
to  gam  the  reputation  of  heing  generous  at  the  ex-  and  virtue;  for  what  can  be  more  honourable  and  the  Maccabces-observe,  that  St.  Paul  mentions  .hat 
pense  only  of  a  great  deal  of  puffing  and  blowing.  v.rtuous,  than  to  postpone  our  country,  and  even  number  as  a  privileged  number;  which,  says  he,  is 

r>i»ATcira  Trsiar'c  nv  Tvrrw  life  itself,  to  the  service  of  God  and  of  his  holy  reli-  the  reason  why  he  did  not  write  but  to  seven  church 

GRAND  LUUGLUb  WhW-kOKK.  gion?”  A  strange  idea  of  religion,  to  point  it  in  direct  „  Josephus  in  his  answer  to  Appion,  urges  the 

The  annual  communication  of  the  ILght  Worthijv  opposition  to  every  moral  principle.  A  supersti-  following  argument  for  the  temple  of  Jerusalem 
ful  Grand  Lodge  of  the  state  of  New-York.cc^, s  he  lious  and  absurd  doctrine,  “that  God  will  interpose  »As  there  is  but  one  God.  and  one  world,  it  holds 
in  the  city  of  New-York  on  the  7th  day  of  Juim,  by  a  miracle  to  dec  lare  what  is  right  in  every  con-  by  analogy,  that  there  .should  be  but  one  temple.’ 
inst.  and  closed  on  the  12th.  The  following  offi-  troversy,  has  occasioned  much  erroneous  reasoning  ^t  that  rate  there  should  be  but  one  worshipei.  And 
cers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  ,ind  absurd  practice.  In  the  seventh  century,  when  ^hy  should  tliat  one  temple  be  at  Jerusalem,  rather 

M.  VV.  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  of  Albany,  Grand  religion  had  degemerated  into  superstition,  and  cour-  than  at  London  Paris  or  Pekin  ? 

Master.  '  age  was  esteemed  the  only  moral  virtue,  the  parlia-  The  ancient  ’ Syrians  and  Greeks  did  not,  for  a 

R.  VV  John  Brush,  of  Poughkeepsie.  Deputy  ment  of  France  appointed  a  duel,  in  order  to  have  i„„g  fi,h.  Two  reasons  are  assigned.  One 

judgment  of  heaven,  whether  the  one  had  com-  jhat  they  are  not  sacrificed  to  the  gods;  the  ether, 
R.  W.  Ezra  b.  Cozier,  of  Ltica,  Grand  Senior  mitied  an  assault  on  the  chastity  of  the  other’s  wife,  being  immersed  in  the  sea,  they  look  notuptohea 

““®*’  The  first  would  afford  a  more  plausible  argu 

R.  VV.  Ehal  T.  Foote,  of  Jamesvillc,  Chautauque  been  instituted.  If  Uie  trial  was  by  water  and  the  eating  fish.  And  if  the  other  have  any 

CO.  Grand  Junior  Warden.  person  accused  sunk  to  the  bottom,  it  was  a  judg-  weight,  it  would  be  an  argument  for  sacrificing  men 

R.W.  Ebenezer  Wadsworth,  of  Brainard’s  Bridge,  iiieiit  pronounced  by  God  that  he  was  innocent  ;  if  neither  fish  nor  cattle. 

Grand  Secretary.  ne  kept  above  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  it  was  a  a  German  writer  who  livid  in  the  sixteenth  cen 

R.  W.  Weltome  Lsleeck,  cf  Albany,  Grand  Trca-  j  idgment  that  he  was  guilty.  It  being  in  the  pow-  immagined  that  Noah’s  ark  was  the  true  con 
surer.  cr  of  any  man  to  dive  or  to  sink  voluntarily  xuidcr  struction  of  a  ship;  “which,” said  he,“wasthe  work 

R.  VV.  and  Rev.  John  Reid,  of  Poughkeepsie,  and  the  water,  if  the  person  accused  was  found  guilty,  maiisliip  of  God,  and  therefore  perfect;”  as  if  a  ves^ 

R.  W.  and  Rev.  Leland  Howard,  of  Troy,  Grand  it  was  his  own  fault.  only  for  doating  on  the  water,  were  the 

Chaplains.  was  formerly  a  practice  in  Sicily,  Japan,  and  best  also  for  sailing.  In  1-140,  the  Portuguese  soli- 

R.  W.  Joseph  Cuyler,  of  Johnstown,  Grand  Sword  Malabar,  when  a  woman  was  accused  of  inconti-  cited  the  Pope’s  permission  to  double  the  Cape  of 
®®®^®''‘  I  .  nence,  to  compel  her  to  swear  to  her  innocence.  Good  Hope,  and  to  reduce  to  perpetual  servitude  the 

R.  W.  Elisha  Gilbert  of  New-Lebaoon,  Grand  o  th  taken  down  in  writing,  vvas  l^id  buthe  wa-  negroes,  because,  they  bad  the  colour  of  the  damxx 
Marshal.  amj  if  i^  pgtsink,  the  woman  was  innocent,  ed,  and  never  went  to  church.  A- 


Mr.  Jefferson.  The  spirit  of  liberality  which  ^4  cempilation  from  various  authors,  historical  as  well 
arose  so  suddenly  into  notice  on  the  first  mention  of  others,  ancUnt  and  modern,  of false  logic  or  false 

this  gentlem.ui’s  embarrassments,  is  already  disco-  reasoning,  m  the  communication  of  truth. 
vered  to  be  but  a  pigmy.  What  a  sad  Llling-off!  The  many  causes  that  have  misled  from  just  rea- 
Thccommitt^ee  in  New-Vork  have  collected  S8, 000,  zoning,  especially  in  times  of  ignorance,  the  err.> 
principally  from  the  pockets  of  foreigners!  This  .  .,bs,.rd  noinions  that  hnve  nrev»il^.t  nn,t 
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The  editor  of  the  Berkshire  American,  in  a  very 
p^ood-natured  three-quaiters-of-a-column,  headed 
Our  own  Affairs,  holds  forth  as  followeth: 

“  We  were  so  unlucky  as  to  lose  a  very  good  sirb- 
scriber,  by  publishing  in  one  of  our  early  numbers, 
an  extract  from  the  works  of  our  ingenious  country¬ 
man,  Washington  Irving,  ycleped  (the  extract,  mind 
you,)  “The  Devil  and  Tom  Walker.”  W'e  know 
not  how  far  it  may  be  allowable,  in  the  editor  of  a 
newspaper,  to  ntention  the  name  of  the  old  sarprnt 
—but  we  do  know  that  he  is  very  oAen  handled 
without  gloves  in  the  pulpit,  and  that  those  who 
thus  handle  him,  are  esteemed  by  some  very  scrupu¬ 
lous  people,  to  discharge  their  duty  faithfully,  just 
in  the  proportion  that  they  use  the  old  fellow  with¬ 
out  ceremony.  For  our  own  part,  we  promise  to 
consider  this  suject  very  maturely;  and  if  the  devil 
it  to  be  confined  to  tjie  use  of  the  clergy,  why,  so 
mote  it  be;  we  will  endeavour  to  get  along  witnout 
him." 

It  appears  from  the  above  that  the  steady  ones  in 
Berkshire  entertain  “a  pretty  considerable  particu¬ 
lar”  degree  of  respectable  fear  for  the  manes  of  the 
fallen  angel.  This  may  be  perfectly  correct:  but 
if  this  sort  of  piety  is  not  altogether  superficial,  his 
majesty  must  be  totally  divested  of  all  respect  for 
his  own  antiquated  person.  They  have  dogged, 
whipped,  bribed,  hanged,  drowned,  shot,  and  burnt 
him,  ever  since  the  landing  of  the  pilgrims;  and 
the  pious  folks  of  New-England  may  rest  assured, 
that  if  he  has  one  moity  of  the  gentleman  in  his  com¬ 
position  he  will  not  show  his  cloven  foot  in  that 
quarter  again. 

Greeck,  Wo  have  already  published  a  contra¬ 
diction  of  the  unfavourable  news  from  Greece:  sub¬ 
sequent  accounts  are  still  more  favourable.  Instead 
of  being  defeated,  the  Greeks  have  proved  victorious 
even  beyond  anticipation.  Under  the  date  of  Corfu, 
April  5,  we  have  the  following: 

“  The  obscurity  which  has  hitherto  reigned  over 
the  horizon  of  Greece  has  been  dissipated — Ibrahim 
having  lost  a  large  portion  of  his  army  in  his  reitera¬ 
ted  attacks  up  Missolonghi,  lately  recalled  to  his  as¬ 
sistance  the  troops  he  had  left  at  Glanentza  and  Pyr- 
gos,  to  the  number  of  4000  men,  and  on  the  24th  of 
March,  made  a  general  assault,  in  which  he  was 
mortally  wounded.  The  enemy  attacked  the  city 
upon  the  sea  side  where  the  fortifications  were 
known  to  be  weakest.  It  is  not  known  how  many 
have  fallen  on  each  side,  but  it  is  pretended  that 
several  thousand  Turks  have  been  killed,  because 
SOOO  Greeks  who  arrived  during  the  heat  of  the  ac¬ 
tion,  fell  upon  the  Turks,  and  thus  accomplished 
the  victory. 

“  These  troops  were  commanded  by  Col.  Fabvier. 
Ibrahim  received  his  wound  from  tne  musket  of  a 
soldier,  who  saw  him  employed  in  giving  orders  to 
his  troops  and  recalling  them  to  discipline.  After 
this  defeat  Ibrahim  took  refuge  in  Lepanto,  and 
passed  over  to  Patras.  Thus  finished  this  famous 
siege,  from  which  the  enemies  of  liberty  expected 
their  triumph,  and  flattered  themselves  with  the 
hope  of  seeing  the  Greeks  fall  and  return  to  slavery.” 

Soliman  Bey  has  set  fire  to  and  evacuated  Tripo- 
iitza.  It  is  stated  in  a  letter  from  the  chief  of  a 
Greek  battalion  at  Missolonghi,  to  a  friend  in  Paris, 
that  Ibrahim  died  in  consequence  of  the  wound  he 
received  at  the  siege  of  Missolonghi,  some  days  after 
his  defeat.  Letters  under  the  date  of  Ancona,  April 
15,  confirm  the  accounts  both  of  Ibrahim’s  defeat  and 
of  his  subsequent  death. 

The  general  aspect  of  affairs  in  Greece  is  favour- 
ble  to  liberty.  The  forces  are  united,  and  the  state 
of  things  generally  is  fast  improving — every  thing 
has  become  more  regular,  and  is  returning  to  order. 
Grecian  valour  and  perseverance  will  soon  render 
extraneous  aid  unnecessary.  After  having  acquired 
their  freedom,  if  they  escape  the  friendship  of  the 
Holy  Alliance  they  will  be  more  fortunate  than  we 
anticipate  « 


SAIilKEAOUliDI. 


Curious  Will. — A  gentleman  in  V’orkshirc,  who 
died  some  time  ago,  left  the  whole  of  his  property  to 
such  of  bis  descendants  on/y  as  should  reach  the 
height  of  six  feet  four  inches. 

It  has  been  ascertained,  after  a  very  minute  calcu-  j 
latiun,  that  Chester  cuutaiits  one  hundred  and  one 
Old  Maids  more  than  any  town  of  the  same  size  in 
the  British  Empire!  What  do  the  beaux  of  Chester 
say  to  this? 

The  following  advertisement  appeared  lately  in 
the  London  Old  Times,  “Wanted,  a  confid- ntial 
man  as  presser  andmeesurrr  in  a  woollen  warehouse 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bassingliall-street.  A  man 
of  evangelical  principles,  would  by  referred;  and 
none  need  apply  whose  thumb  is  not  two  inches  wide!” 

A  bumpkin  who  was  examined  as  a  witness,  at  the 
assizes,  was,  as  is  often  the  case,  asked  his  opinion 
on  some  of  the  points  in  controvesy;  w  hen  he 
shrewdly  replied  to  the  learned  counsel.  “  Why 
lookee,jfou  have  had  a  fee  for  giving  t/our  opinion, 
and  1  be  n’t  such  a  fool  to  give  you  mine  for  nothing. 

A  lady  of  rank  lately  said  to  her  sister,  “I  won¬ 
der,  my  dear,  you  have  never  made  a  match,  I  think 
ou  want  the  brimstone;”  she  replied,  “  No  not  the 
rimstone,  only  the  spark!” 

Manufacture  of  Parliamentary  Petitions. — A  coun- 
Iryniau  was  boasting  a  few  days  since,  that  he  had 
signed  no  less  than  four  petitions  in  one  day,  “  twa 
to  the  House  o’  Lords,  and  twa  to  the  house  o’  Com¬ 
mons.”  “  And  what  were  they  about  Thomas!”  a 
neighbour  asked.  “  Oh!  for  emancipation  to  the 
slaves  and  the  sma’  notes.”  “  And  what  ken  ye 
about  slavery  or  sma’ notes,  Thomas!”  “Deel.gin 
the  truth  were  kent,  John,  unCu  little;  bull  did  the 
aiie  to  please  the  ^linlstcr,  and  the  tither  to  please 
the  Laird.”  [Perth  Courier. 

A  sailer  says,  “  If  it  can  be  proved  there  is  suffi¬ 
cient  use  for  the  hold  of  the  earth  in  carrying  ballast 
to  keep  the  world  in  itsorbit, then  Symmes’s Theory 
of  an  inhabited  cavity  cannot  be  correct.” 

Cur.niT  FOR  Character.  When  Lord  Ken¬ 
yon,  WHS  on  the  bench,  he  attended  an  assize  at 
Croydon,  and  one  of  the  prisoners  requested  to  have 
his  trial  put  off  from  eleven  to  four  o’clock,  on  the 
ground  that  a  witness  whom  he  expected  from  Lon¬ 
don,  and  who  would  give  him  a  good  character,  could 
not  arrive  till  the  latter  hour.  The  reply  of  the 
Judge  was,  “  Oh  1  will  give  you  credit  for  a  good 
character,  and  now  I’ll  try  you;  swear  the  Jury.” 
The  Jury  were  sworn,  and  the  prisoner  was  con¬ 
victed. 

What  think  yc!  A  Michigan  paper  states  that  it 
is  so  healthy  in  some  parts  of  the  territory,  that  a 
physician  has  to  procure  a  subsistence  by  "planting 
potatoes.”  And  that  the  Lawyers  have  been  obli¬ 
ged  to  quit  or  starve  to  death  !!  How  fare  the  print¬ 
ers  and  the  clergy!  [AocA.  Album. 

Military  Politeness.  Notwithstanding  the 
fury  with  which  the  battle  of  Fontenoy  was  con¬ 
tested  the  action  began  with  a  great  show  of  civili¬ 
ty.  Lord  Charles  Hay,  a  captain  of  the  English 
guards,  advaneed  before  the  ranks,  and  Count 
d’Anteroclie,  a  lieutenant  of  grenadiers  in  the  French 
guards,  stepped  forward  to  meet  him:  “Gentlemen 
of  the  French  guards,”  said  the  English  captain, 
“fire.”  “No,  my  Lord,”  replied  the  other,  “we 
never  fire  first.” 

When  Crowle  was  once  on  a  circuit  with  Judge 
Page  a  person  asked  him  if  the  Judge  was  not  just 
behind  him.  He  answered,  ‘I  do  not  know,  but  1  am 
sure  he  never  was  JUST  before.’ 

The  Dutch  have  a  good  proverb; — Thefts  never 
enrich,  alms  never  impoverish,  prayers  hinder  no 
work. 

In  a  late  demand  for  members  to  fill  a  quorum  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  a  member  escorted  by 
the  Sergeant  at  arms,  requested  from  conscientious 
scruples  to  be  dismissed  from  acting  on  the  Sabbath. 
The  request  was  graciously,  though  significantly 
granted,  when  the  Sergeant  informed  the  House  that 
I  he  brought  this  specimen  of  morality  from  an  oyeter- 
I  house.' 


Gabrielii,  the  celebrated  singer,  having  demand 
led  five  thousand  ducats  of  the  Empress  of  Russia, 
for  singing  two  months  at  Petersburgh,  the  Empress 
answered,  “  1  do  not  pay  any  of  my  field  marshals  at 
that  rate.  “  If  that  be  the  case,”  replied  Gabrielii 
“your  majesty  has  only  to  make  your  field  marshals 
sing.”  The  Empress  paid  the  five  thousand  ducat* 


GREEN  ROOM  INTELLIGENCE 
We  understand  that  Mr.  Gilfert  is  soon  to  resume 
the  uiangement  of  our  Theatre;  for  which  purposn 
he  is  said  to  be  collecting  a  dramatic  corps  of  mud 
ability.  This  is  good  news,  and  we  hope  it  may 
prove  true;  the  public  has  already  been  trilled  with 
too  much  for  the  good  of  the  Theatre. 

The  Cincinnati  Theatre  opened  on  the  24th  ultimo,  rritli  the 
comedy  of  theSoklierx  Daughter,  under  the  management  of  Mr 
Drake,'  ol  tlic  Kentucky  theatre*,  and  lormerly  of  thij  city. 

Tiic.tTRiCAL  Debi't*.  In  the  course  of  the  present  week 
two  youa-t  gen^Lmen  of  this  ci^  will  make  their  first  ap{jcar 
ances  on  the  New- York  stage.  They  have  given  their  names  to 
the  public,  and  they  avow  their  inte'ations  of  making  the  stagi 
a  permanent  profession.  Anevenvlikc  this  is  somewhat  rare 
and  IS,  in  moreJhao  one  respect,  important.  In  making  a  few 
remarks  upon  this  matter,  we  shall  Lot  discharge  our  duty  a* 
journalists,  without  v  iuiating  any  of  those  relations  of  respec: 
and  regard  which  exist  between  Messrs.  Uosack  and  Mumford 
.ind  ourselves.  Had  our  advice  been  desired,  we  should  ear¬ 
nestly  and  kindly  have  counselled  these  young  gentlemen  not  to 
take  this  step-  vVe  would  have  enumerated  the  many  dilficul- 
ties,  temptations,  and  dangers  which  beset  an  actor's  path.  To 
persons  bom  in  the  best  grade  of  society,  educated  in  the  best 
firms,  aud  moving  in  the'best  circles,  any  station  but  the  high¬ 
est,  must  be  at  once  undesiied  and  unpleasant-  But  to  gain  that 
highest,  station  on  the  stage,  how  many  years  of  daily,  nightly, 
and  almost  heart-breaking  toil,  are  necessary,  let  the  leauling  ac¬ 
tors  of  the  time  declare-  Thev  must  labour  for  a  severe  and 
sometimes  ungrateful  public-  They  must  put  their  pride  at  the 
sentence  of  a  manager,  and  submit  their  feelings  to  the  caprice 
of  an  audience-  They  must  win  (or  rather  fight)  their  way 
through  the  jealousies  of  their  professional  brethren-  'Fhey 
must  endure  much  distress  of  mind  and  body.  And  for  what  I 
For  the  chance  (it  is  but  a  chance)  of  ^nin«  an  upper  station, 
from  which  a  single  illness,  or  a  popular  whim,  may  for  erfr 
degrade  them.  If  successful  to  the  utmost  of  their  hopes,  then- 
indeed,  they  are  rewarded  (though  never  richly  rewarded)  for 
their  labours  and  their  sufl’erings;  but  if  unsuccessful  their  life 
must  be  one  of  constant  privation  and  of  bitter  self-reproach 
We  h.ive  seen  much  of  acting  and  actors;  have  witnessed  their 
rise  and  their  fall;  their  happiness  and  misery  If  we  were 
called  on  to  paint  any  picture  of  perfect  bodily  and  mental  dis¬ 
tress,  we  should  draw  from  our  own  observation  of  theatrical 
life.  Our  counsel,  therefore,  not  to  choose  the  stage,  would  be 
based  on  actual  knowledge,  and  would  be  borne  out  (we  speak 
it  advisedly)  by  the  opinion  of  every  actor  of  reputation  and 
goovi  sense.  Vet,  since  Mr-  Muniford  and  Mr.  Ilosack  have 
deliberately  “east  their  turiuacs  on  the  waters,”  and  have  re¬ 
solved  on  making  the  stage  an  abidi>.g  profession,  it  only  re¬ 
mains  for  us  to  wish  them  a  full  success,  without  any  of  those 
drawbacks  on  which  we  have  already  dwelt.  They  are  both 
endowed  with  many  of  the  necessary  requisites.  It  is  their 
part  to  improve  those  qn-vlifications  to  the  utmost  possible  e.\- 
tent .  They  must  “  live  laborious  days,”  and,  not  content  with 
the  first  blush  of  success  and  the  applause  of  anxious  friends, 
they  must  devote  themselves  with  an  inflexible  industry  to  their 
profession.  Mr-  Hosack  is  to  appear  on  Wednesday,  for  the 
bciii-fii  ol  Mi.  Clarke,  (a  reapectable  and  judicious  actor)  inthi 

fiurt  of  Phocya.s,  in  the  seige  of  Damascus.  Reuben  Glennry 
las  been  chosen  by  Mr.  Mumford  fur  Thursdav  night.  We 
wish  them  both  the' nv>st  complete  success-  Noon’s  Adv. 

The  destruction  of  the  Royalty  Theatre  in  London,  by  fire 
which  we  stated  a  few  days  since,  has  involved  as  many  as  2U0 
persons  m  distress.  I'he  proprietor  is  said  to  have  loot  to  tki 
value  of  several  thousands.  One  comedian  has  lost  in  the  ar¬ 
ticle  of  wigs  alone.  lliOA  .4  benefit  at  the  Opera  House  is  to  be 
resorted  to  as  a  means  of  relief.  [.Vo«A. 

'The  emormons  building  so  long  erecting  in  the  Regent's  Park , 
for  the  purpose  of  some  Panoramic  exhibition,  wiD  it  is  said 
take  two  years  more  before  it  will  be  in  a  state  to  produce 
any  return . 

.Mr-  At/ner,  the  manager  of  th«  Previdenee  theatre,  broke 
one  of  his  legs  a  few  days  since  in  jumping  out  of  a  chaise, 
about  four  miles  from  the  (own-  It  is  a  compound  fracture. 

A  London  paper  stales  that  Mr-  Kean,  has  remitted  to  Ilng- 
land  two  thousand  pounds,  as  a  portion  of  his  profits  in  .\mcr 
ica- 


EXPULSION. 

ft^At  a  regular  meeting  of  Saint  Patrick’s  Lodge, 
held  at  Johnstown,  in  the  county  of  Montgomery, 
and  State  of  New-York,  on  the  fir»t  day  of  January, 
A.  D.  1826,  it  was — 

Resolved  unanimously,  That  Andrew  Mitchell 
be,  and  he  is  hereby  expelled  this  lodge  and  all  ma 
sonic  eommunication,  for  unmasonic  conduct.  By 
order.  JOHN  FROTHING  HAM,  Sec’y. 

P.  S.  The  editors  of  newspapers  who  are  willing 
to  promote  the  cause  of  justice,  and  guard  the  com 
munity  agaiust  the  frauds  of  a  villain,  will  have  the 
goodness  to  publish  the  above  notice.  Mitchell 
was  lust  heard  from  at  Pittsburgh,  in  the  SUte  of 
Pennsylvania. 
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THE  ESCRITOIR;  OR,  MASONIC  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  ALBUM. 
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POETKY. 


FOR  THE  ELBAKV  CliCRlTOIH 

TO  H  *••**♦■ 

Mjr  hoprs  are  fled; — and  well  for  me,  for  1  have  iren  the  days. 
When  charmi  fo  bright  as  thine,  would  be  too  mighty  for  my 
gare: 

Yet  deem  not  that  my  joys  arc  brief,  or  that  my  heart  is  steel; 

I  am  happy  to  escape  the  grief  which  younger  hearts  must  feel- 
Nay— I  can  view  thee  with  delight,  and  almost  smile  to  see 
The  hopeless  pain  that  many  a  wight,  too  soon,  shall  owe  to  thee  I 

Yet,  to  reflect  that  thou  wilt  pine  with  unrelenting  Lore — 
With  feelings,  words  may  not  define,  nor  health  nor  wealth 
remove — 

That  thou  wilt  turn  thy  sleepless  head,  through  many  a  weary 
night. 

When  all  thy  virgin  hopes  are  fled  in  an  eternal  fligiit — 

To  think  of  these  would  give  me  pain,  did  1  not  know  thy  mind 
Too  philosophic  to  retain  a  passion  so  unkind. 

'Tis  spring  with  thee;  and  every  branch  i.s  pregnant  with  per¬ 
fume. 

And  sad  the  thought  that  time  may  blanch  its  unperfected  bloom. 
The  rose,  the  pink,  the  piony,  an  early  frost  may  nip; 

And  frailer  too  than  these  may  be  the  beauty  of  thy  li]>. 

— Thy  beauty  like  the  bloom  of  spring— thy  hopes  like  her  per¬ 
fume, 

O,  Heaven  defend  from  withering  in  an  untimely  tomb! 

But  half  thy  hopes  must  fall,and  die,  like  spring's  unripened  fruit; 
And  envious  tongues  may  make  thee  sigh,  and  strike  thy  flatter¬ 
ers  mute: 

Yet  mourn  not  o’er  the  hollow  hearts  of  the  ungenerous  few; — 
No  base  calumniator's  arts  can  alienate  the  true. 

The  seal  is  set — ’tis  in  the  heart;  and  time  may  not  estrange 
The  friend  that  knows  thee  as  thou  art — and  knows  tliou  canit 
not  change-  G- 

Tune  7M,  18:26. 

SIR  GLTLHERT. 

BV  MISS  L.  E.  I.AKDOS'. 

Why  is  thy  bark  upon  the  sea — 

Thy  sail  spread  for  the  wind  1 
That  vessel  may  go  on  her  way. 

But  thou  must  stay  behind- 

I've  seeu  thee  stand  kncc-deep  io  blood. 

In  battle  by  my  side ; 

And  both  thy  uith  and  loyalty 
Are  like  thy  ^od  sword  tried- 
Look  around  r  is  not  this  a  fair  Isndl 
Arc  not  its  daughters  fairl 
Are  not  its  castles  stately  ones'! 

Choose  thou  and  have  thy  share — 

“No!  Conqueror,  no!’’  bir  Guilbert  said; 

“My  portion  is  not  here; 

The  air  bears  on’t  the  widow’s  curse. 

The  ground  the  orphan’s  tear. 

1  joined  thy  banner  as  a  knight. 

And  not  as  a  brigand : 

My  soldier’s  duty  diine,  I  will 
Away  to  mine  own  land- 
I  win  not  have^our  English  ground. 

Nor  yet  your  English  dame; 

1  came  but  with  my  sword  and  steed, 
i  will  go  as  I  came. 

A  little  tower  in  Normandie 
Was  where  1  had  my  birth; 

1  will  return  to  it,— no  blooil 
Cries  from  my  father's  hcart- 
bir  King,  thou  art  as  brave  a  knight 
As  e'er  stemmed  battle's  wave; 

But  thy  heart's  tempered  as  thy  brand— 

Tkou  art  at  stern  at  brave . 

For  me,  I  am  of  softer  mould, 

1  cannot  bear  the  moan 

That  haunts  me  here ;— whate’er  my  home, 

At  least  it  is  my  owu- 

The  breeze  is  rising  on  the  tea, 

1  tee  the  white  taib  swell; 

My  bark  is  waiting  but  for  me — 

Sir  King,  farewell!  farewell!!*’ 

STANZAS. 

"Every  toul  knovttlh  iU  oum  biffimets.’*— Pro  verbs. 
Thare's  nutny  a  brow  that  wears  a  smile 
Above  fc  he.irt  of  care, 

A'd  many  a  laugfaiag  eye  conceals 
The  wfithings  of  despair; 

1  ’’e  would  that  not  the  world  should  tee 
I'he  bosom’s  dark  recess ; 

would  not  that  the  world  should  know 
Its  utter  loDcUnest- 

Tbe  crowded  hall— the  joyous  scene  ' 

Can  not  dispel  our  grief. 

In  pleatute'e  gaudy  glitteriiig  train. 

In  vain  wc  seek  relief. 

Them  lurks  a  sorrow  in  the  heart, 

A  deep  corroding  care, 

Wa  turn  us  from  the  mirthful  throng 
To  view  the  anguish  there 


And  vain  are  Beauty’s  smiles,  to  light 
The  luiits  of  the  soul. 

And  worse  than  vain,  the  mad’ning  draught. 

The  wiiic-cimand  the  bowl; 

Its  pleasures,  like  the  fitful  blaze 
Within  the  silent  tomb. 

Whose  flickering  light  but  shows  more  clear. 

Its  sad,  funereal  gloom. 

In  vans  we  seek  io  solitude. 

The  calmness  of  repose ; 
la  vain  we  court  the  stilly  grove, 

N»lectful  of  our  woes. 

Griefstill  will  hover  o'er  the  soul. 

And  we  must  yet  endure 
'  Misfortune  tb..t  no  charm  may  heal. 

No  human  art  mav  cure-  .*  ALFRED- 

N.  V'.  Times.] 

MY  BOY'S  BIRTH  DAY. 

—  You  gods,  look  down, 

“  -And  from  vour  secret  vials  puur  your  graces, 

“Upon  my  dear  child’s  head. ^--Shssspe are. 

This  day,  ray  absent,  blue  eyed  boy. 

Thy  heart  drank  in  its  light  of  life : 

This  day,  a  mother  found  a  joy. 

And  smiled  at  pangs  that  pained  the  wife 
Oh,  may  thy  little  seed  of  mind 

Expand  to  flowers  of  brightest  hue; 

And  prove  to  her,  like  southern  wind. 

Just  breatliiiig  o’er  the  violets  ^lue. 

God  bless  thee,  boy!  a  father's  tears 
Are  mingling  with  a  father's  cries; 

And  thus,  he  joins  his  prayes  w  ith  fears. 

Blessings  with  sorrows  saddest  s.ghs- 
God  bless  thee,  boy,  and  bear  thee  up 
From  fest’ring  guilt's  corroding  chain— 

From  bitter  draughts  of  sorrow’!  cup — 

From  dull  d  sease — from  active  pain — 

From  all  the  sins  thy  sire  has  known. 

And  all  the  griefs  he  yet  may  know, 

As  o’er  the  world  he  wends  alone. 

Far  from  the  pleasant  waters’  flow- 
Ite  thou,  in  boyhood,  pure  in  thought. 

Blooming  like  Aaron's  almond  rod — 

In  manhood,  strong,  unstained,  unbought— 

In  age,  a  relic,  fit  for  God. 

And,  though  I  fill  a  foreign  tomb. 

Or,  fur  tny  good,  am  doomed  to  rove, 

Chace  thou  away  a  mother’s  gloom, 

Never  forget  a  mother’s  love. 

A  mother’s  love— a  mother’s  love — 

Remember  that,  my  glowing  boy : 

It  lasts  like  an  eternal  grove — 

It  knows  no  change,  has  no  alloy. 

R»ose  each  wish  with  her  warm  heart. 

Give  all  thy  griefs  to  her  warm  breast. 

From  her  pure  precepts  ne’er  depart, 

-And  heaven,  my  boy,  will  give  thee  rest 
God  bless  thee,  and  thy  mother  too. 

Until  my  beams  (so  rightly  shorn) 

Return  with  fire  of  fairer  hue. 

When  plenty  shall  exah  my  hom- 
Vntil  that  day,  ray  absent  boy. 

Let  her  who  loves  thee  stoop  thy  knee; 

And,  calming  down  thy  childish  joy. 

Hallow  thy  lips  with  prayers  for  me- 
N.  V.  E.  Posf  ]  C.  E  E 

The  subsequent  wild  strain  is  venr  old,  and  has  generally  passed 
under  the  name  of  Ballad  of  Beal-nm-  It  is  a  wonderful  speci¬ 
men  of  the  vivid  force  and  romantic  flights  of  that  vrial  facul¬ 
ty,  our  imagination- 

1'11  sail  upon  the  d(q>star 
And  then  pursue  the  morning. 

I’ll  chase  the  moon  till  it  be  niHin, 

And  make  her  leave  her  homing. 

I'll  climb  the  frosty  mountain. 

And  there  I'll  coin  the  we  ather 
I'll  wrench  the  rainbow  from  the  skies, 

And  tie  both  cnd$  totcether- 
The  stars  pluck  from  their  orbs  too, 

.And  cram  them  in  my  budget; 

Now,  ifl'm  not  a  roaring  boy 
Let  Gresham  College  judge  it- 
I'll  mount  the  clear  cerulean. 

To  shun  the  tempting  gypseyt. 

I'll  play  at  bowls  with  sun  and  moon 
And  fright  ye  wit^  eclipses. 

THE  SLEEP  OF  THE  SLUGGARD 

BV  THOMAS  C.  FESSE-VDCn. 

O  list  to  an  indolent  lump  of  fine  lumber. 

Whom  slothfulness  binds  with  invisible  bands, 

“  .A  little  more  sleep  and  a  little  more  slumber, 

A  little  mure  folding  together  the  liauds. 

“  I’ve  a  villainous  cold — and  my  head — how  it  aches! 

The  north  wind  is  blowing,  and  stings  like  a  hornet. 

And  as  to  this  rising  as  soon  as  dav  breaks, 

’Tis  a  vile  vulgar  habit,  and  gentlefolks  acorn  it- 

“  I’m  none  oftboac  wretches  who  labour  for  bread, 
Thniugb  fuul  or  fair  weather,  whatever  may  hap, 

I  mean  to  enrny  both  my  table  and  bed. 

And  so  ni  turn  over  and  tidic  t'other  nap. 

“  r»-e  money  enough,  and  can  livo  at  my  ease, 

I  cannot  be  caught  in  necessity '•  trap, 


rU  sleep  every  day  till  the  next  if  I  please. 

And  to  I'll  turn  over  nod  take  t'otner  nap  ” 

Hit  heavy  hydroptical  carcase  he  turns. 

And  sinks  in  uneasy  intemperate  reet. 

Till  dim  in  his  bosom  the  lamp  of  life  bums. 

While  snorting  with  night-mare  and  plethora  prest 

W'liat  horrible  visions  his  bed  hover  o’er, 
Th^ihantoms  of  spleen  and  blue-devils  dire' 

IJke  Gorgons  and  Hydras  of  fabulous  lore. 

And  red  dragons  vomiting  rivers  of  fire! 

Now  he  clings  at  the  tide  of  a  prominent  steep. 

O'er  a  rough  roaring  cataract  hangs  by  a  hair, 

Now  suddenly  sinks  in  a  bouoraless  deep. 

And  starts  half  awake,  with  a  shriek  of  despair. 
Thus  he  rolls  like  a  porpoise,  o’er  billows  of  down; 

Grows  big  as  a  mammoth  and  fat  as  a  teal; 

Lives  a  plague  to  his  friends  or  a  charge  ti:  the  town. 
And  dies  to  make  worms  a  most  plentiful  moal. 


MACBETH. 

The  proBtrated  ruins  of  the  castle  of  this  bold 
uhurper  are  situated  about  fifty  miles  from  Ed  in 
burgn.  M’Duff’s  castle  still  remains  in  the  vicini¬ 
ty,  a  few  miles  from  it;  but  not  so  much  dilapidated 
as  that  of  Macbeth,  having  been  formerly  disman¬ 
tled  and  demolished. 


1  CBXBXTD/kB  OF  COBKXST7ZITOB.TZOir8. 

NEXT  REGULAR  MEETINGS. 
Temple  Encampment.  I  .Albanv, 

June 

Temple  R*>yal  Arch  Chapter, 
Master’s  I-iodge. 

Mount  Vernon  Lodge,  ^ 

Temple  Lodge, 

Inellable  LoiTge, 

Wadsworth  Chapter, 

Albany, 

Albany, 

Albany, 

Albany, 

Albany, 

Rensselaerville, 

July  6. 

Rensselaer  I»di,e, 

Rensselaerville, 

July  3. 

Westerlo  Fayette  Lodge, 

Westerlo, 

W.  pr  f  n. 

Himiu  I.aidr:e, 

McDnnnugii  Lodge, 

Knox, 

Til  pr.f.  m 

(ireenbush. 

1&31VI  e.m 

Apollo  Chapter, 

July  4. 

Apollo 

Troy, 

June  13. 

St.  George's  Lodge, 

Schenectady, 

3d  M .  e .  m 

La  Favette  Encampment, 

Hudson, 

1st  Fri.  do- 

Hudson  Cli.'ipler, 

Hudson, 

2dTues.do 

Itiidson  L-dge, 

Hudson, 

1st  Mo-  do. 

Solon  Lodge. 

Athens, 

W.  pr.  r.m. 

Coxslickic  Chapter, 

CoKsackic, 

Monaif-f  m. 

Ark  Lodge, 

Coxsackie, 

Mon.pr.f.ra  - 

Catsk'll  Chapter, 

Catskill, 

Mon  do. 

Catskill  Lodge, 

Catskill, 

Thurs.  do- 

Solomon’s  Chapter, 

Poughkeepsie, 

T u-  af.  f.  m 

Solomon's  I.,ndge, 

Pouglikeepsie, 

Eve.  off.  m 

Kingston  Lodge, 

Kingston, 

Each  full  m- 

Rome  Chapter, 

Dansviile  Kovsil  Arch  Chapter, 

Rome, 

W.jd.  f.  m 

Dansville  village. 

Fr.  pr.  f.  m 

Dansville  Lodge, 

Dansville  villa^. 

Mon .  do . 

Auburn  Chapter, 

Auburn, 

Thurs.  do. 

Federal  Chapter, 

Watertown, 

Wed.  do. 

.aaiarrs  fob  tbcb  esobztozb. 

Charles  F.  Ames.  Editor  of  the  Republican,  Hudson. 

R.  St.  John,  Editor  of  Western  Sentinel,  (^intt. 

R.  Oliphant,  Editor  Free  Press,  Auburn,  Caynga  connty. 

R.  Martin,  one  of  the  editors  olthe  Telegraph,  Rochester. 

J.  J.  Tappen,  Editor  Whig,  Monticello,  Sullivan  connty 
P.  K  Allen,  Editor  of  Advocate,  Kingston,  Ulster  county 
Thomas  G.  Plummer,  B.vltiroc«-e,  Maryland. 

H.  F.  Smead,  Editor  Advocate,  Bath,  Steuben  co. 

James  W.  Seymour,  Editor  Michigan  Herald,  Detroit . 

II.  C.  Frisbee  Editor  of  Censor,  Fredonia,  Chautauqne  co 
A.  Green,  Editor  Berkshire  American,  Pittsfield,  Mats. 

A.  G-  D.iuby,  Editor  of  the  Observer,  Utica. 

Wm.  BtrrvJ  jr.  P.  M.,  Madison,  Madison  county. 

James  Graham,  P.  M.,  Canastnta,  Madison  county. 

Lyman  Ellis,  P.  M.,and  Theodore  Dickinson,  Ellisburgh. 

P'.  Reynolds,  jr.  Editor  of  the  Herald.  Johnstown. 

James'  Wright  Editor  of  the  Herald,  Sandv  Hill. 

Smith  and  'rourtellutt,  Editors  of  the  J  ourual,  Cortland  Village. 
William  Smith,  Ithaca,  Tompkins  county. 

David  Haigh,  l..ockporf.  Niatara  county. 

Dr.  Wm.  1?.  Colfor,  P.  M-,  Middlebury  Village. 

Thomas  B.  Itarnum,  Editor  of  the  Advertiser,  Syracuse* 

C-  P.  Barnum,  Editor  of  the  Telegraph,  Poughkeepsie. 

S.  U.  W.  Drown,  P.  .M. ,  Ue  Will’s  Valley,  Allegany  co- 
Samuel  Peck.  Malone,  Franklin  countv- 

Editor  of  the  Public  Advertiser,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

R.  M.  Voorhees,  Editor  Village  Register,  West-Union,  Ohio 
C^orge  Nashee  h.  Co.  Eilitors  State  Journal,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Agcnta  allowed  every  seventh  copy,  gratis. 
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At  the  Commercial  Room,  comer  of  South  Market  and  Beaver 
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